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ANNIE FELTON’S HOME. 
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« Q q LL at once Forrest cried, “ Here we are!” and 
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AC a Soy drove up to the side door of a small cottage on 
SD $3 “i 4 the outskirts of the next village. 
se a i“? He went on to the barn with the horse, 
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> ee while Jack entered the house with Annie. She 
: W. ¥c7 WON showed him into a comfortable sitting-room, 
‘4 ofl co) “a \ where a bright wood-fire was burning and a 
A. : na . PX supper-table was set; and there she introduced 
OKT > y him to her mother, —an older sister of Mrs. Chat- 
7 £iA ford’s, whom she much resembled, —and her father, 
a tall, spare, white-headed man in spectacles, who 
sat reading a newspaper by the fire. 

“ And this,” said she, “is Lion, our Lion,” — for the 
dog had entered with them. “I have brought him in 
to show him to you and give him some supper; then 
he is going to be a good dog and sleep in the barn.” 

The old couple received Jack with great kindness, 
and patted and flattered the dog. “For we have 
heard not a little about you both,” said Mrs. Felton, 
smiling under her gray hair and white cap-border ; 
“ Annie is never tired of talking about you.” 

Jack was all aglow with pleasure. 

“ And now,” said Annie, “you must hear of Lion’s last exploit, — some- 
thing that happened this very evening.” 
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“Wait a moment,” said Mrs. Felton. And, turning to her husband, she 
added, “ Hadn’t you better take a lantern to the barn, and help Forrest 
about the horse?” 

“He is old enough to take care of his own horse,” replied Mr. Felton, 
good-humoredly. “It is n’t dark.” 

‘“ Let me take the lantern out to him!” cried Jack. 

“ If you will, —I know it will be a help,” replied Mrs. Felton ; and Jack 
perceived, by the tones of her voice and the expression of her face, how 
fond she was of that big son of hers. “ His father says I am inclined to 
baby him, but I don’t know, — he is an only son, if he is big!” And, having 
lighted the lantern for Jack, she brought a pair of slippers to the fire and 
left them warming for her son’s feet. 

During Jack’s absence, Annie related all he knew of the adventure at the 
tavern, including an important fact unknown to the boy himself. On his 
return with Forrest she went to her own chamber; and the parents, with 
rather anxious faces, Jack observed, followed Forrest into an adjoining 
room, where he went to hang his coat away. The door was but partly closed, 
and presently Jack, left alone with Lion by the fire, heard low voices. 

“Annie says—that man—are you quite sure?” Mrs, Felton whis- 
pered. 

“ Yes, I knew the rascal almost at first sight,” replied Forrest. And he 
added, in answer to another question which Jack did not understand, “No, 
he did n’t appear to; I have changed more in nine years than he has.” 

“IT had hoped the fellow would never show his face in this part of the 
country again!” said Mr. Felton. “It will be a terrible trouble to your 
Uncle Chatford’s folks if they—” The rest was lost to Jack. 

“ Annie and I both thought—” It was Forrest’s voice, which also sank 
so low as to be quite indistinct. 

“ That’s right!” said his mother. “It might lead to— The secret has 
been well kept till now— Not even Moses —” 

Jack now became sensible that he was overhearing parts of a conversation 
not intended for his ears; and though his curiosity was intensely excited, 
he felt that it would not be right for him longer to keep still and listen. So, 
leaning over the hearth where Lion lay, he began to pet him and talk to 
him, in which innocent occupation he was engaged when Annie reappeared. 

The family were soon gathered around the supper-table, when the cloud 
of trouble by which the old couple’s faces were at first overcast gradually 
passed away. And now Jack was charmed by the easy and familiar inter- 
course which took place between his new friends. They chatted gayly 
together, and even joked each other in a delicate way, appearing more like 
pleasant companions than like parents and children. The old man’s quiet, 
dry remarks, uttered with a humorous twinkle of the eye; Mrs. Felton’s 
genial talk, which seemed to flow from her very heart; Forrest’s hearty, 
deep-chested laugh ; and, above all, the silvery sweetness of Annie’s voice, 
and the grace and gentleness of all her words and ways, — filled Jack with a 
sort of wondering delight. 
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“Oh!” thought he, “am I that miserable little swearing canal-boat driver 
of less than a year ago? What company I kept and had pleasure in then! 
And now! — O, I don’t believe there is anywhere in the world so beautiful 
a family as this !” 

And what had he done to merit his good fortune? Nothing, he thought ; 
it was all owing to the kindness of his friends, — to her more than all! And 
his eyes grew misty with grateful tears as he fixed them on the dear, sweet 
face of Annie Felton. 

He had the “ spare room” in the house that night, —a great honor. He 
had never been treated so well in all his life. At Mr, Chatford’s he was a 
boy with the boys ; here he was entertained as a guest. 

After he got to bed, as he lay thinking of Mrs. Pipkin’s sharp tongue and 
Phin’s unlovely disposition, he could not help wishing that his home was 
here with Annie and her friends. 

“ But that is mean in me!” he said to himself, checking these thoughts. 
“ After all the Chatfords have done for me — they are so good —and dear 
little Kate — no, no! I won’t be dissatisfied ; that would be more than 
foolish in me, — it would be wicked! I’ll put up with the few disagreeable 
things I have to endure there, and be thankful for these privileges!” And 
his heart seemed cradled in a sea of bliss as, with Annie’s beautiful image in 
his mind, he went to sleep. 

Thus began the boy’s brief visit to this charming family. His stay with 
them was too eventless to be dwelt upon, and I fear many lads would have 
found it tame ; but to him it was of itself a great event, — one that was sure 
to have an influence upon all his after life. 

Mr. Felton was a farmer who, finding old age coming upon him, had wisely 
given up hard work and the care of his land, and retired to the quiet life 
of the village. There he kept his horse, his cow, and his garden, and, with- 
out being rich, was able to live in ease and comfort. He was full of experi- 
ence, which, though a rather silent man, he took pleasure in imparting to 
good listeners, — and Jack was one. 

His son Forrest practised surveying in summer and taught village sing- 
ing-schools in winter ; and by him Jack was inspired with the ambition to 
learn both singing and surveying. He began those studies at once, with 
books which Forrest loaned him; and at the same time got from Annie 
some knowledge of the meaning of English grammar, concerning which all 
Master Dinks’s instruction had failed to give him any distinct idea. 

But, after all, the best result of the visit was the interior culture Jack 
received from being in the presence and breathing the atmosphere of those 
superior persons. His pure and enthusiastic devotion to Annie made him 
keenly susceptible to their influence ; and all the strings of his heart became 
attuned to the harmony of their lives. 

He made a few acquaintances in the village, coasted, snow-balled, skated 
on the frozen creek, and had a few sleigh-rides with Annie and her brother. 
And so the days flew by on joyous wings, until his stay was cut short by the 
arrival of another visitor. This was Moses Chatford. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MOSES BRINGS GOOD NEWS. 


Moses had come to take Jack home, and he had brought some interest- 
ing news. This he crowded into a single jubilant sentence as he jumped 
from the sleigh, and afterwards related circumstantially as he sat with the 
family about the evening fire. 

“T tell ye, we had great doings at school after you left, Jack! Things 
grew worse and worse till last Wednesday, when the big row came.” 

“ What began it?” 

“Why, you remember, when there happened-to be no wood in the school- 
house, Dinks would tell some of the boys, at recess, to bring in some.” 

“Yes ; and sometimes they would bring in a little, and sometimes a good 
deal ; then sometimes they would forget all about it, and Dinks would have 
no dry wood for his fire the next morning.” 

“Well, Tuesday forenoon, he said to the boys, as we were going out, 
‘ Some of you bring in some wood when you come in.’ Now somebody’s 
business is nobody’s business ; and not a boy carried in a stick except Step 
Hen Treadwell, — he took in two little sticks, and got well laughed at when 
he laid them down. Dinks was wrathy ; and in the afternoon he said, ‘ Now 
every one of you bring in an armful of wood, after recess! I ’ll see,’ says he, 
‘if we can’t have wood enough in the school-room to last one day !’ 

“So we thought we would give him enough. I started the thing without 
knowing how it was coming out; I went to the wood-pile, and filled my 
arms as well as I could, then got the other boys to load me up to the 
chin. I went staggering in, and threw down my contribution by the stove. 
Dinks was tickled. ‘There!’ says he; ‘that’s the way! We should have 
wood enough if we had a few boys like Moses Chatford!’ Then in came 
Smith Marston, his red head almost hidden behind a small mountain of 
wood. ‘Ha! there’s another smart boy!’ says Dinks. ‘You need n’t 
load up quite so heavy next time, boys ; but I’m glad to see you ain’t afraid 
of using your muscles.’ Then in came two more tremendous loads ; and 
still they kept coming; crash, crash, down on the floor by the stove. 
Dinks’s praises of smart boys grew fainter and fainter, and finally stopped ; 
he looked red as fire, and finally cried out, ‘There! there! I didn’t tell 
you to bring in the whole wood-pile! That willdo! Tell the other boys 
that will do!’ But somehow the word didn’t get to the other boys, and the 
wood kept coming till you never saw such a sight! the stove was almost 
covered up. Dinks was mad as fury. He picked out five boys, who had 
stayed to heap up the other boys’ arms, and came last, all loaded to the 
chin. He called over their names. 

“*Samuel Narmore, ’Lonzo Gannett, Randolph Hildreth, Jeremiah Ma- 
son, ’Liphalet Buel,’ says he, rapping on the table, while they brushed the 
dirt and snow from their coats, ‘after school, you can each of you carry out 
a handful of wood ; and as much as you brought in. Remember !’ 
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“Jerry Mason and Liphe Buel,” Moses explained to his relatives, “are 
the biggest boys in school; they had never been punished by Dinks, and’ 
they did n’t believe he would dare lay hands on them. They just smiled, 
and whispered among themselves, ‘He has no control over us after school 
hours ; he can’t set us to carrying out wood.’ So, when school was out, 
they walked past the wood-pile, and walked off, independent as could 
be. Of course the other three boys followed their example. 

“ Dinks called after ’°em. ‘Boys!’ says he, ‘come back and carry out 
that wood, or I ll give you a kind of wood you won’t like so well to-morrow 
morning!’ But they paid no attention to him. 

“Well, the next morning Dinks came to school, bringing with him six 
splendid hickory whips, — one apiece for the five boys, and an extra one. 
The culprits came in together, looking remarkably cheerful. It turned out 
that they had agreed among themselves not to take off their coats for Mas- 
ter Dinks, and not to hold out their hands to be feruled ; and to arm them- 
selves against the hickory whips they had each put on several shirts and an 
extra pair or two of trousers. Dinks began the business of the day by taking 
down his whips and calling the five fellows to ‘stand out in the middle of 
the floor.’ Out they marched, grinning hard to keep their spirits up. Dinks 
began to season his whips in the fire. ‘ Off with your coats, boys!’ says he. 
Not a boy stirred. ‘Your coats, I say!’ 

“« Excuse me,’ says Jerry Mason, with his head on one side, and his hand 
on his hip, ‘but I’ve been taught at home that ’t ain’t perlite to take off my 
coat in company. I’d rather be excused.’ 

“¢ Same with me,’ said Liphe Buel. 

“<T got on a ragged shirt,’ says Rant Hildreth, ‘an’ marm told me not to 
let anybody see it.” As he had bragged to us that he meant to make this 
excuse, we all laughed. 

“Dinks stamped with his foot. ‘Silence!’ says he. I suppose by that 
time he had found out that to get those five coats off was a rather big job, 
and that he had better shirk it. So he says, ‘ Very well, you can be pun- 
ished with your coats on, if you prefer, but you ’ll be whipped all the harder.’ 
They only smiled. Then he began and used up several whips on them, 
principally about the legs ; and they smiled all the while. They laughed as 
they took their seats, and Rant Hildreth muttered something out loud. 

“* What did he say?’ Dinks asked. Phin up and told: ‘He said it did 
n’t hurt him a bit, for he has got on three pair o’ trousers! so have they 
all, — they ’ve all got on two or three pair !’ 

“Come back here, every one of you!’ says Dinks ; and they all marched 
back, looking a little more sober than before. He grabbed his ruler. -‘ Hold 
out your hand!’ says he to Rant. 

“*T?ve been licked once for what you’d no right to lick me for at all,’ 
says Rant, ‘and I won’t hold out my hand!’ At that the master began to 
beat him over the elbows and ears. Rant -dodged and parried the blows for 
a while, till they came too thick and heavy for him ; his extra shirts and three 
pair of trousers didn’t protect his skull; then, remembering, I suppose, 
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Jack’s illustrious example, he started to run out of school. Dinks started 
after him, and caught him by the coat-tail. We heard an awful rip! Rant 
got away, but his coat-tail didn’t! Dinks brought in the trophy, brandish- 
ing it like a black flag, and laid it on the table. He then began on Lon Gan- 
nett, and was knocking him over the head in the same way, when Rant 
came to the door, howling like an Indian: ‘ Give me my coat-tail! give me 
back my coat-tail, or Ill send this club at your head !’ 

“In came the club; it hit the basin on the stove, and knocked the hot 
water all over Dinks and Lon Gannett and Sam Narmore. Then Jerry 
Mason spoke up: ‘See here, Master! I guess it’s about time to stop this 
thing. It’s dangerous knocking a boy over the head that way ; and I would 
n’t tear off any more coat-tails, if I was you. — Liphe, what do you think ?’ 

“*T’m o’ the same opinion,’ says Liphe. ‘Then le’s’s stop it,’ says 
Jerry. ‘ Agreed,’ says Liphe. 

“Dinks had already stopped. But he was too late. The fellows took 
him, dragged him to the blackboard, tied up his thumbs with one of his own 
cords as high as he could reach, and left him roaring for help. 

“*School’s dismissed for the rest of this winter!’ says Jerry Mason ; and 
he and the rest went to getting their books together. Rant Hildreth took 
his coat-tail and put it in his pocket. There was a terrible uproar. I went 
and cut down the master, and he tried to restore order. But it was no use. 
He talked a little while with two or three of the big girls, who took his part, 
then grabbed his ruler and dictionary, and other private property, and went 
up to Squire Peternot’s. I waited till all the rest were gone, then locked up 
the school-house and carried home the key. 

“Well, there was a heavy after-clap ; old Peternot wanted his nephew to 
go on with the school, and came over with him to see father about it. 
There was a meeting of the trustees at our house that night, and there was 
a lively time. I was called as a witness. You should have been there, 
Jack, to hear the old man rave and thump the floor with his cane! But 
father can be as set as anybody when his mind is once made up ; and, to 
tell you the truth, his mind was made up about Dinks’s style of school-keep- 
ing before you came away, only he was careful not to say so before us boys. 

“Well, Dinks was dismissed, and the next day father rode over to the 
Basin and hired the new master. He had already had some talk with him 
on the subject, and knew what he was about. So school will begin again next 
Monday, Jack ; and your friend, Percy Lanman, is to be the master.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
GOOD-NATURED JOHN WILKINS ONCE MORE. 


THis good news reconciled Jack to the necessity of cutting short his visit 
and returning home with Moses; though when the time came for bidding 
his friends farewell, the next morning, it required some stoutness of heart to 
keep back his tears. He had spent the happiest week of his life in the 
house he was leaving ; and when would ever such bliss be his again ? 
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It was Saturday. They had the day before them ; and the boys, to gratify 
a natural curiosity, stopped in the village where Jack had made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. John Wilkins, to see if they could learn anything more of that 
good-natured man. The bar-tender said he had heard the fellow played a 
queer game on the tailor who mended his coat; and so the boys paid the 
tailor a visit. 

“Yes, he did, indeed !” said that worthy man, on being questioned as to 
the fact. “The way on’t was this. I charged him half a dollar for the job, 
and give him his supper besides. I thought I ought to have another shil- 
lin’, but he said if I would take fifty cents, he would show me a curi’s thing to 
do with a hat. As he seemed such a drea’ful good-natered man, — he called 
himself so, and he was so, —I could n’t stand out about the odd shillin’ ; 
besides, I don’t believe he had another cent. So, when he paid me, he took 
my hat, — to be perfectly fair, he said; I might think ’t wa’ n’t quite fair if 
he used his’n, — then laid the half-dollar down on the counter, told me to 
watch sharp, and put the hat over it. ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘you’re sure you 
know where the money is.’ ‘I ruther guess I do,’ says I, ‘since I’ve seen 
it with my own eyes go under the hat.’ ‘ You’re sure it’s under the hat?’ 
says he. ‘Sureas I be of anything in this world, says I. ‘ Of course,’ says 
he; ‘you’d be willin’, I s’pose, to bet a considerable sum on’t?’ ‘I'll bet 
a thousan’ dollars,’ says I. ‘Don’t bet any foolish sum,’ says he, ‘ but jest 
bet what money you can lay down. Jest a good-natered trick, ye know,’ says 
he. So I took what change I had out of the till, —about a dollar and sev- 
enty-five cents; he lifted up his hat,—there was the half-dollar, for I 
watched sharp; he put all in a neat little pile together, one piece top o’ 
other, an’ then put the hat over ’em agin. ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘you bet what 
money there is, that it’s under the hat?’ ‘Sartin I do,’ says I. ‘Now, 
watch sharp,’ says he, ‘ for the curi’s thing’s to come. Now,’ says he, ‘lift 
the hat.’ I lifted it, and was never so amazed in all my life. There wa’n’t 
no money under it! ‘Sartin not,’ says he, ‘for it’s in my pocket. I believe, 
my friend,’ says he, ‘ you’ve lost the bet. I wish ye a very good evenin’ !’ 
An’, fore I could scratch my stupid pate twice, the rogue was gone.” 

The boys could not help laughing at the tailor’s simple story ; and as they 
rode on, they had a good deal of talk about the good-natured Mr. Wilkins. 
Jack was tempted to relate what he had overheard of Forrest’s conversation 
with his parents; that first night at Mr. Felton’s house ; but he thought that 
he had no right to speak of it. 

The boys reached home about noon; and Moses, entering the house be- 
fore Jack, came upon a curious scene. Phin, sitting upright in a chair, was 
grinning with delight while a travelling phrenologist fingered his skull and 
described his brilliant and amiable traits of character. The science the 
Stranger professea was new in those days, and the idea of a person’s talents 
and disposition being indicated by the “ bumps” on his head appeared to 
many people a simple absurdity. The deacon, however, had kindly per- 
mitted the experiment, and had soon laid aside his newspaper to listen more 
attentively than he had ever expected to do to “such nonsense.” Mrs. 
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“Jest a good-natered Trick, ye know.” 


Chatford had dropped her sewing; little Kate stood by her side. Mr. Pip- 
kin, tipped back in his chair against the chimney, sat with open-mouthed 
wonder making an extraordinary display of frontal ivory ; while Mrs. Pip- 
kin, half-way between the kitchen and the dinner-table, paused with a dish 
of steaming vegetables in her hands. 

“ Dr. Doyley, Moses,” said the deacon, introducing his son. “ Be quiet,” 
he added, with a smile, “and you ’ll hear something.” 

“ Phrenology ?” suggested Moses. 

“That’s the name on’t, I believe,” said Mr. Pipkin ; “though I don’t 
see why they should call it /ree-knowledgy, long’s we’re expected to pay 
twenty-five cents apiece for havin’ our bumps felt on.” 

Dr. Doyley smiled indulgently. He was a rather slight man, dressed in 
a once genteel, but now rather threadbare, coat, buttoned tight across his 
chest, concealing every vestige of linen (if there was any to conceal) except 
a pompous shirt-collar. His hair was stuck straight up on his forehead ; 
which, in addition to a pair of large-bowed spectacles, made him look — as 
Mr. Pipkin observed — “ wise as any old owl.” 

“ Approbativeness — very large,” he was saying. “This boy is fond of 
praise, and he never can be comf’table in his mind a minute while he sees 
another boy a gittin’ more ’n he does.” 
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“ By hokey! that’s a fact,” cried Mr. Pipkin. 

“But that’s a good trait, properly directed,” said the man of science. 
“Gives one the desire to rise in the world, to be as big and as smart as any- 
body. And he’ll rise, too, this boy will; I find it in his bumps. He won’t 
git his livin’ by hard work, neither; he’s got talents, he’s got great talents 
for makin’ his way.” 

“ Where do you find ’em?” Phin inquired, immensely flattered. 

“ Here, — all about here,” replied Dr. Doyley, his nimble fingers playing 
a lively tattoo all-over the boy’s cranium. “ Perceptive faculties — large ; 
knowledge of human nater—very large ; suavity—he can be polite as a 
basket o’ chips, if he takes a notion.” ‘ 

“ That’s when he sees it for his interest to be,” said Moses. ‘“ How 
about conscience ?” 

“ Conscientiousness — not remarkably developed, but fair; ’t will do; 
enough for all practical purposes. There’s such a thing as a man’s havin’ 
too much conscience ; it prevents him from risin’ in the world. Acquisi- 
tiveness —the boy has large acquisitiveness, but that is a good trait, too, 
properly directed. Without that he would never accumulate the large for- 
tin’ he is sure to do afore he has lived many years.” 

“Come, come!” said the deacon, with a frown; “I’d rather you would 
n’t put such notions into the bby’s head.” 

“I’m only sayin’ what I find in his head. If the notions ain’t there 
already, they ’ll be there soon enough; he has only to follow his genius. 
He’ll rise, he Il make his way; it’s his nater.” 

“ Talkin’ about nater,” said Mr. Pipkin, “ who does he take arter ?” 

The phrenologist looked first at Mr. Chatford, then at Mrs. Chatford and 
Kate, and finally at Moses. Then he stepped lightly and airily, and fin- 
gered the heads of each. 

“That young man,” said he, pointing at Moses, “ has both his parents’ 
traits in about equal proportion; p’r’aps a little more his father’s than his 
mother’s. The little girl has got most mother in her. But here” —re- 
turning to Phineas — “is somethin’ extraordinary. I can’t find that this boy 
takes after either parent. I’d venter a trifle that his friends often hear it 
remarked that he’s an odd one, not like any of the rest of the family.” 

Mr. Chatford’s newspaper dropped from his lap to the floor. The incre- 
dulity which at first lurked in his smile had now quite vanished, and his 
countenance appeared full of astonishment and something like apprehension. 
Mrs. Chatford turned pale, while she kept her eyes on the man of science 
with a most searching look. Mrs. Pipkin nodded, with a sarcastic tighten- 
ing of the lips ; while her husband exclaimed, “ By hokey! you ’ve hit the 
mark this time, if you never did afore ! ” 

“T sometimes hit the mark,” said the learned doctor; “and if you'll 
allow me presently to examine your head,— only twenty-five cents, fifty 
cents for a written chart, —I may surprise you more yit. I can describe 
your traits of character ; tell you what sort of a career you are fitted for, and 
what sort of a person you ought to marry.” 
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“ My husband is a married man,” said Mrs. Pipkin, sharply, pausing again 
between the kitchen and the table, “and don’t need any advice on that subject.” 

Mr. Doyley bowed politely. “Yit it might be a satisfaction to be told 
that he’s made a wise choice ; that science itself couldn’t ’a’ guided him 
better in the selection of a companion,—for I can see so much without 
goin’ near your heads.” (Smiles from Mrs. Pipkin, and a very broad one 
from Mr. Pipkin.) “ A good-natered man, — p’r’aps too good-natered ; that’s 
like me,” said the phrenologist, glancing about the room, — “T’m too good- 
natered for my own interest, and —” 

Just then a new face entered the door, and the quick eye of the man of 
science fell upon Jack. He hesitated a moment, but rallied immediately, 
and was going on, when Lion bounced into the room. With a terrific snarl 
he sprang at the doctor, who in sudden alarm ran backwards towards the 
chimney, and sat down very unceremoniously in Mr. Pipkin’s lap. 

“Take him off! take him off!” he shrieked, hugging Mr. Pipkin in a 
frenzy of fear, while the chair slid from under them, and both rolled on the 
hearth together. 

Jack with cuffs and threats sent the dog back, and the stranger leaped 
nimbly to his feet. He was imitated, though rather more clumsily, by Mr. 
Pipkin, grumbling, and brushing the ashes from his coat-tails. 


il i - 
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A Recognition. 
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“ Ah, my young friend!” said the phrenologist, recovering his lost self- 
possession, together with his spectacles, which had dropped upon the 
hearth, “I believe we have met before.” 

“TI should think so!” cried Jack. “Now your spectacles are off, you 
look like good-natered Fohn Wilkins /” 

“ And I know you!” exclaimed Mr. Chatford, advancing with his right 
hand angrily clinched. “John Wilkins! Dr. Doyley!” he repeated ; “I 
know another name for you! How dare you enter my house in this way, 
you miserable scoundrel ?” 

And the usually mild deacon seized the “ best-natered man in the world” 
by the coat-collar. 

F. T. Trowbridge. 


CTRGORVOOD I~ 


POLLY. 


HO’S this coming down the stairs, 
Putting on such lofty airs ; 
With that hump upon her back, 
And her little heels click, clack? 
Such a funny little girl, 
With a funny great long curl 
Hanging from a mound of hair ; 
And a hat ’way back in the air, 
Just to show a little border 
Of yellow curls, all out of order. 
She’s a silly girl, I guess, 
I’m glad it isn’t— Why, bless 
My soul! it’s our little Polly 
Tricked out in all that folly! 
Well, I declare, I never 
Was so beat, for if ever 
There was a sensible girl, 
I thought ’t was little Polly Earl. 
And here— Well, it’s very queer 
To come back, after a year, 
And find my Polly changed like this, — 
A hunched-up, bunched-up, furbelowed miss, 
With a steeple of a hat, 
And her hair like a mat, 
It’s so frightfully frowzled 
And roughed up and tousled ! 
O Polly, Polly!— Well, my dear, 
So you’re glad grandfather’s here ? 





Polly. 


And I confess that kiss 

Does smack of the Polly I miss, — 

The girl with the soft, smooth hair, 

Instead of this kinked-up snare. 

What, you ’re just the same Polly, 

In spite of all this folly? 

And what is that you say 

About your grandmother’s day, 

That you guess the folly 

Has n’t just begun? —O Polly, 

If you could only have seen 

Your grandmother at eighteen !. 

What’s that about the. puffs 

And the stiffened-up ruffs 

That they wore in the time 

Of your grandmother’s prime? 

And the big buckram sleeves 

That stood out like the leaves 

Of the old-fashioned tables ; 

And the bonnets big as gables, 

And the laced-up waists, — Why, sho, 

Polly, how your tongue does go! 

Little girls should be seen, not heard 

Quite so much, Polly, on my word. 

O, I’m trying to get away, 

Eh, from your grandmother’s day, 

But I’m not to escape 

Quite so easy from a scrape? 

What, you expect me to say 

That your grandmother’s day 

Was as foolish as this ?— 

Polly, give me a kiss ; 

I’m beaten, I see— 

And I'll agree, 1’ll agree 

That young folks find 

All things to their mind ; 

And in your grandmother’s time, 

When I too was in my prime, 

I’ve no doubt, Polly, 

I looked at all the folly 

Connected with the lasses 

Through rose-colored glasses, 

As the youths of to-day 

Look at you, Polly, eh? 

But I’ve given you fair warning 

How older folk see,—so, Polly, good morning ! 
Nora Perry. 
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ABOUT ELECTROTYPING AND SOME OTHER THINGS. 


“ OW, father,” said Ada, speaking for the other children, as Mr. Les- 

lie entered the sitting-room in dressing-gown and slippers, indicat- 
ing that he had an evening at leisure, “you ’ve told us about electricity, but 
I want to know what an electrotype is.” 

“ An electrotype,” Mr. Leslie explained, “is a type or exact likeness 
(sometimes called a fac-simile) of any engraving, stamp, or page of printing- 
types, produced in metal by means of electricity. Electrotypes are usually 
made of copper, and are used to print books and newspapers from, instead 
of wood-engravings and common printing-types. 

“ Nearly all the illustrations or pictures,” he continued, “in your books 
and papers, which make them so much more interesting, are first cut or 
engraved on a hard kind of wood called box-wood. This is a slow process, 
and costs much money. The wood-cuts, or ‘blocks,’ as they are called, 
may be used to print from directly; but the wood wears away so rapidly 
that a few hundred impressions would spoil all the finer lines and destroy 
the beauty of the engraving, and then it would have to be done over again. 
But it has been found that this wonderfully obliging force called electricity is 
ready, not only to carry messages for us all over the globe ‘as quick asa 
wink,’ to use the children’s phrase, but to make for us, in a few minutes, 
and at a small expense, an exact copy of any wood-engraving, with all its 
delicate lines complete, 7x very hard copper, from which, perhaps, a hundred 
thousand copies may be printed, —and then, when this is worn out, to make 
another with equal readiness and small expense. 

“Besides this, the common printing-types, though made of metal, are not 
nearly so hard as copper, and in constant use they soon wear out ; but when 
these types have been once made ready for printing a page of a book or 
newspaper, electricity will, in the same way as with an engraving, make for 
us a precise copy of the page, in the same hard metal, from which as many 
impressions as are usually wanted can be struck off. Not only this, but 
the same wonderful force will spread very delicately over the face of com- 
mon printing-types a thin, but very hard, coating of copper, which makes 
them last much longer than they will without it. 

“In these ways electricity not only brings us knowledge quickly from all 
parts of the world, but helps to make our books and newspapers cheaper 
and handsomer than they would otherwise be.” 

“Wonderfully obliging, indeed!” exclaimed Lizzie. “I thought you had 
told us of the most curious things before about this electricity, but I think 
this beats all the rest. Makes pictures for our books, does it?” 

“Why, how can electricity hold a pencil to draw pictures?” asked Willie, 
wonderingly, remembering his own laborious attempts in that line. 

“Tt does not draw pictures,” replied Mr. Leslie ; “but, as I said, it makes 
copies of them after they are drawn and engraved.” 
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“ You told us, father, that lightning sometimes makes pictures on the skin 
of persons who are struck by it. Are these electrotypes made in the same 
way ?” asked Charles. 

“ Not precisely, but the process seems to be somewhat similar,” was the 
reply. ‘“ Those pictures, you will recollect, are supposed to be made by the 
lightning, in sudden discharges, tearing off particles of the surface which it 
leaves, carrying them through the air, and depositing them on the surface 
of the next object to which it passes, or which it is said to ‘strike.’ But in 
electrotyping the gentle, steady current of a battery is employed. 

“ First, a quantity of copper is dissolved in sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) 
contained in a large tub or trough. Copper will dissolve in this acid very 
much as salt or sugar will melt in water. A plate or sheet of copper is sus- 
pended on a metal rod in this trough, to keep up the supply. The liquid 
thus prepared is called a copper bath. 

“ Next, a mould is taken of the wood-engraving or page of types of which 
a copy is desired, by pressing it upon beeswax, gutta-percha, or some other 
soft material. This mould receives, of course, an exact impress of every 
line, however delicate, in the object tobe copied. But wax and gutta-percha 
are non-conductors of electricity, so nothing can be done with this mould 
until it is in some way made a conductor. This is done by covering its sur- 
face very carefully with finely powdered plumbago, or black lead, — the same 
that your black-lead pencils are made of (otherwise called graphite), which 
is a good conductor of electricity. All loose particles of this are carefully 
brushed or blown off, and then the mould is suspended in the copper bath, 
face to face with the plate of copper, but several inches from it. 

“Then the copper plate is connected by wire with the positive pole of an 
electric battery, and the mould with the negative pole. A current of elec- 
tricity at once passes through the liquid, causing the fine particles of copper 
to be slowly deposited on the surface of the mould, nicely filling every part 
and line. These particles adhere firmly together, making a very hard coat- 
ing of solid metal. When this coating has become about the thickness of a 
sheet of tin, which requires not more than two or three hours, the mould is 
removed, and then the copper presents a face which is an exact copy of the 
engraving or type which was impressed on the wax. 

“ But this thin layer of copper, called a “ shell,” cannot be used to print 
from. A quantity of melted metal, chiefly lead, is then poured upon the back 
of it, which fills every part and, when cooled, adheres firmly. After trimming, 
the whole forms a solid plate somewhat less than one fourth of an inch in 
thickness. This is what is called an electrotype plate, and when fastened 
upon a block of wood of the proper height it is ready for the printer’s use. 
Each page of ‘ Our Young Folks’ Magazine’ is electrotyped in this way every 
month, and so are most of the books issued by its publishers. And this 
is the way electricity copies pictures for you, and helps to give you much 
nicer and cheaper books than were to be had when I was young.” 

“Some books are said to be stereotyped, and others electrotyped. Do 
both of these words mean the same thing?” asked Charles. 
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“No; stereotyping is a different process, in which electricity is not used. 
The word stereotype means a firm or solid type. To make stereotype plates, 
the ordinary printing-types are set and prepared as for electrotyping ; then 
a mould is taken of them in a paste made by mixing ground plaster-of-paris 
with water. This soon dries, and is baked until well hardened. Then a 
quantity of melted type-metal is poured into this mould, and this, when 
cooled, presents a complete copy of the types from which the mould was 
formed, in one solid plate. Wood-cuts can be copied in the same way. But 
the type-metal, though harder than wood, is not as hard as copper, and will 
not wear nearly so long. Stereotyping has been in use for many years, and 
was a great improvement when first invented. It costs somewhat less than 
the electrotype process, and serves well where there are no fine engravings, 
and where but a few thousand copies are to be printed.” 

“ Are there other useful things that electricity can do for us?” asked Ada. 

“ Many others,” * replied Mr. Leslie, “ and one of its most useful services 
is the plating of forks, knives, spoons, pitchers, and many other articles of 
common use, with a thin coating of silver, making them much more beautiful 
and agreeable than when made wholly of the cheaper metal, and yet bring- 
ing the cost of these refining elegances within the reach of thousands of 
people who otherwise could not procure them.” 

“ Please tell us how that is done,” urged Charley. 

“The process is very similar to that of electrotyping. A silver bath, 
instead of a copper one, is prepared by dissolving silver in a powerful acid, 
and a plate of silver 
is suspended in this, 
connected with the 
positive pole of a 
battery. Thearticles 
to be plated, made of 
some cheaper metal 
or mixture of metals, f= 
being first thorough- 
ly cleansed of all 
rust or other impur- 2 
ities, are suspended z 
in the bath, on metal 
hooks, from a rod 
connected with the negative pole of the battery. The electric current imme- 
diately begins to deposit fine particles of silver all over the articles, just as 
in the mould of the electrotype ; and this coating may be made as thin or as 
thick as desired. After removal from the bath, the plated articles have a 
dull appearance, and require to be polished or burnished, when they pre- 
sent the usual brilliant surface. Large manufactories exist, both in this 





Node wwar—- ™ a 
Silver-Plating Battery. 


* See “ Wonders of Electricity,” published by Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., New York, which con- 
tains a large amount of entertaining and valuable information on these topics. It is one of the moet 
useful books of the interesting ‘‘ Wonder Library.” 
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country and in Europe, for the purpose of carrying on this elegant branch 
of artisanship. 

“In the same way,” continued Mr. Leslie, “any metallic article may be 
readily plated with go/d. Many tasteful ornaments, and, in fact, a large por- 
tion of the jewelry, watches, chains, etc., commonly worn, have been gilded 
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by this process. A very trifling amount of the precious metal is required, 
and many persons are, no doubt, deceived by appearances. ‘All that glitters 
is not gold,’ and not only metallic articles, but threads and cloths of vari- 
ous kinds are by this electric process covered with coatings of either gold 
or silver so exceedingly delicate that they seem spun from the metals them- 
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selves. A few cents’ worth of gold are sufficient to gild a dress in a very 
gorgeous manner, without sensibly increasing its weight. Many showy 
costumes of the theatre and the ball-room are indebted to this wonderful 
power of electricity for their brilliancy. 

“ Even fruits and the most delicate flowers can be submitted to this pro- 
cess, and exact representations of choice specimens are produced in gold 
and silver, by coating them with these precious metals. And there seems 
no end to the ways in which electricity may be made to serve us in this 
branch of art. 

“But I nearly forgot to tell you that this marvellous force, besides so 
deftly copying for us wood-engravings when these have once been prepared, 
is itself an engraver. It will engrave pictures on copper and on silver with 
the utmost nicety and exactness. One way is this: a drawing is made on a 
plate of copper, with a kind of oily ink that is a non-conductor, and this 
plate is placed in an acid bath, and connected with the positive pole of a 
battery. The electric current then eats out and carries away those portions 
of the plate that are not covered by the ink, cutting the finest lines with the 
utmost delicacy, and leaving an engraved surface that may be printed from. 

“ Another way is to coat a copper plate with varnish, and cut the lines of 
a drawing through this coating; then the plate is attached to the positive 
pole in a copper bath, and another plate of the same size, attached to the 
negative pole, is suspended face to face with and quite near the first. The 
electric current dissolves the copper in the 
lines not protected by the varnish, and de- 
posits it on the negative plate, where an 
exact copy of the drawing is reproduced in 
raised lines. 

“In engraving on silver, a daguerreotype 
likeness of a person or object is first taken 
on a sensitive silver plate. The process is 
about the same as that of taking a photo- 
graph negative on glass. Then the parts 
and lines that are to be preserved are care- 
fully covered with mercury, while those to 
be cut away are left exposed. The plate is 
then put in a bath of a peculiar kind of acid, 
and the electric current applied as before, 
when the exposed parts of the plate are 
eaten away in about half a minute, leaving 
the desired engraving. In this case, the 
sun does the drawing or painting of the pic- - 
ture, and electricity the engraving. Gas lighted by Electricity. 

“But I cannot tell you of all the ingenious ways in which this wonderful 
agency has already been set to work for us in producing articles of use and 
beauty. Yet I must mention one more service which it is capable of per- 
forming. It may be made to give a most brilliant light, which is used to 
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some extent in lighthouses, theatres, and in microscopic examinations and 
exhibitions.” 

“Ts that the way the capitol at Washington is lighted?” asked Ada. 
‘“‘ When I was there, I was told it was lighted by electricity.” 

“No; the capitol is lighted by burning gas; but the gas-jets are set on 
fire by electric currents or sparks being made to pass through them by 
means of wires fixed at each burner and connected with a battery. In this 
way electricity lights up instantly all the thousands of gas-burners in that 
immense building, saving the time and trouble of a man going to each one 
with a lighted match. The street-lamps of a whole city might be lighted in 
the same way, and then the lamplighters’ occupation would be gone.” 

Here Mr. Leslie drew his watch, — an intimation that he thought it time 
to stop, as little Willie had long been fast asleep on the sofa; but Charley 
said, “ Please, father, tell us one thing more. If electricity can make such a 
powerful magnet as you told us of the other evening, that could draw more 
than a ton, why can’t it be made to draw our carriages, and even railway 
cars, and so take the place of horses and steam in many cases?” 

“ The only obstacle seems to be that of expense,” was the reply. “A 
locomotive engine, moved by electro-magnets, was built a few years since by 
Professor Page of this country, who was aided in the work by an appropria- 
tion of money from Congress. It was successful, and is said to have run at 
the rate of eighteen miles an hour; but the materials used to generate the 
electric force required were found to cost far more than steam. Conse- 
quently, it ‘did not pay,’ and that is the test to which everything has been 
brought in this world. Should the means be sometime discovered of ob- 
taining this mighty and mysterious force in a cheaper way, or of controlling 
the immense supplies that are generated in nature, as is not impossible, 
then we may literally harness the lightnings for our steeds, and ride in the 
wake of the thunderbolt. Good night.” 

N. A. Eliot. 


WHAT SHALL WE NAME OUR BABY? 


5 Argen] shall we name our baby? 
She is three months old to-day ; 
Father, brothers, and sisters, 
All want to have their say. 


Grandmas, aunties, and cousins, — 
Each has a name to suggest 

For the happy, unconscious darling, 
Asleep in her pillow-nest. 





What shall we name our Baby ? 


Her father says, “Call her Mary” 
(But that would be after me), 

“Carrie, Annie, or Lucy,” — 
Gentle home names are all three. 


His mother sends “Lydia and Hannah, 
Jane, Rachel, Rebecca, and Ruth, — 

All family names, my dear daughter, 
As are Patience and Prudence and Truth. 


But, O dear! they don’t fit my sweet baby! 
My round, rosy darling, my queen! 

I’d as soon buy her false-fronts and glasses, 
Or dress her in black bombazine ! 


My mother is much more romantic, 
Favors “ Rosamond, Eleanor, Eve” ; — 

One auntie is crazy for “ Ethel,” 
Another, for sweet “ Genevieve.” 


Uncle Tom writes, “ Pray call her Britannia” 
(The name of the steamer, you know); 

Uncle Robert, I’m sure, would like “ Alice” 
(For his first love, who died long ago). 


But neither for ships nor for lost ones 
Can I name you, my wee daughter dear, 
Though you lose, by the means, the rich presents 
Now never forthcoming, I fear. 


If she only could choose for herself, now ! 
But the dear, dimpled darling is dumb; 

Lies a winking at flies on the ceiling, 
And sucking her little pink thumb. 


Mother ’ll tear up this list, and she’ll take you, 
Her precious, anonymous girl! 

We'll not worry for names any longer, 
My own pinky-daisy, my pearl ! 


But stop! Surely some one once told me 
That “ Daisy” and “ Pearl” were the same, 
That both were but pettings for “ Margaret,” — 

Now would n’t chat be a nice name? 


While innocent, rosy, and little, 
My “ Daisy,” my “ Pearl,” you shall be; 








The Azure Stone. 


And “ Margaret” should you grow stately, 
And “ Meg” when you frolic in glee. 


And “Maggy” when sweet and domestic, 
And “ Madge” when you’re witchy and wild, — 
In ali moods, this sweet name will suit you, 
And this 7 will give you, my child! 
Laura D. Nichols. 
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THE AZURE STONE. 


“ OTHER,” said Nellie Hinton, “I wish you would do something for 
me.” 

“T am always doing something for you, my dear,” replied her mother. 

“T don’t mean that, mother ; but I want you to buy something for me.” 

“T cannot understand, my child, that you make much difference, after all,” 
said Mrs. Hinton, smiling. ‘What do you want now, Nellie?” 

TI will tell you, mother. One of the girls has the prettiest brooch ; it is 
made of a blue stone with only a narrow gold setting. I know you would 
like it. I asked her what it was, and she said Lapis ——, and I can’t think 
of the other name. She says it’s all the fashion now.” 

“TI think, my dear, that is the very reason I should not care to have you 
wear one.” 

“O mother, if you could see it, you would not say that, I know,” said 
Nellie, in a very earnest tone. 

“ Nellie, before we say anything more on this subject, I would like you to 
find out the name of this beautiful stone. Then you may learn all about it, 
— where it is found, and anything else that you think I would like to hear. 
If I see you do your best, I will seriously consider your wish. You will find 
all you desire in a certain book in the library.” 

You would not have supposed Nellie thought this too much trouble, if 
you had seen her rush from the room. She went into the library, and, open- 
ing one of the bookcases, she stood quite puzzled before the rows and rows 
of books. Very soon she began to think what sort of a book she must look 
for, and she concluded it must be about precious stones. At last, she found 
one with this very title on the back in gilt letters. She felt half the battle 
was won when she opened it, and, after studying the table of contents, found 
the words Lapis-lazuli. The last word she could not pronounce, but she 
found the page and commenced her study. 

Nellie’s birthday was approaching, and Mrs. Hinton had been trying to 
think what her daughter would best like, when Nellie spoke of the brooch. 
She knew the pleasure she felt now in looking at the little ornaments her 
mother had given her when a young girl. Nellie was fifteen, and the only 
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daughter, so we must not be surprised if her mother loved to gratify her 
many wishes. Nothing was said on the subject for several days, but Mrs. 
Hinton noticed that Nellie was often deeply engaged in studying this book. 

One afternoon, after school, she drew her chair to her mother’s side, say- 
ing, “ Now, mother, I am ready. The stone is Lapis-lazuli. Brother Harry 
says /apis is a Latin word, and means stone, and /azw/i is from the Arabic, 
signifying blue color. He says the accent comes upon /az, the w being pro- 
nounced very short. It is sometimes called the Armenian stone. The most 
perfect color comes from Persia, although it is found in California and other 
places. It is always mixed with granite or limestone rock. When it is used 
for pins, ear-rings, and other small ornaments, the pure blue is sawed from 
the rock. But when vases, cups, and columns are made, it is preferred in 
large. masses ; then, of course, it is mingled with the white stone, and it 
must look very pretty, —don’t you think so, mother? Queen Catharine of 
Russia built a palace in St. Petersburg, and the walls in many of the rooms 
were entirely lined with it ; but I am sure it must have been rather cold com- 
fort in such a country. Among the crown jewels in France there is a 
large boat made of Lapis-lazuli, worth forty thousand dollars, and a vase 
and many other things worth piles of money. Sometimes pictures and 
heads are engraved on it, — and, mother,” said Nellie, with a mischievous 
glance, “when you buy my pin, you must be sure to touch your tongue to 
the stone, for if it is real it will feel very cold. There is only one thing 
more about it,” said Nellie, just stopping to take breath. “The nicest 
pieces of this stone are ground up very fine, and after a great deal of trou- 
ble a beautiful blue paint is made, called ultramarine. It is used in oil paint- 
ing, and never fades. But it costs so much money that all artists cannot 
afford to buy it, and somebody has invented an imitation which is said to be 
just as good. This can be sold for two dollars a pound, while the other costs 
fifty dollars an ounce.” 

“Well done, Nellie!” said her mother, “ you have succeeded even better 
than I expected. There is only one thing of importance that you have 
omitted. Lapis-lazuli is much used in making mosaics and inlaid work, and 
the shining specks that are often seen in it are due to iron pyrites.” 

“There,” said Nellie, “I knew that, but it just slipped out of my mind 
when I wanted to remember everything.” 

“T can easily overlook that omission, my child, and if I can find a brooch 
suitable and pretty it will be ready for your birthday, which is not very far 
distant.” 

Every day, when Mrs. Hinton went out, she searched carefully until she 
found something that she liked. 

As Nellie’s birthday has not come, and she has not seen her pretty gift, 
you may just take a peep. There it lies in a little velvet case lined with 
white satin. The polished stone of azure-blue is prettily set in a narrow 
band of rich yellow gold. 

Nellie will surely be delighted with its beauty, and value it always for her 
dear mother’s sake. 

Mary H. Seymour. 
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THE LOVES OF THE PIGEONS. 


eae S always lay two eggs, and these produce a male and a female, 
so they are mated from birth, and, could they remain so, they would be 
the happiest of winged beings. But, alas! many accidents occur to disturb 
their joy and bring trouble and quarreling into their community, as Charley 
and May can testify. 

They thought they would buy a pair of young pigeons ; and Charley spent 
several half-holidays in making a large commodious house for them, and put- 
ting a ledge on the outside for them to stand upon. This he painted very 
carefully ; but on learning that they often rubbed their beaks upon the 
painted wood, and had ‘been known to die in consequence, he as carefully 
scraped the paint all off again. The little creatures were brought home in a 
basket, and for some time they remained in their house, unable to fly, and 
were carefully fed by the children with rye and split peas. 

At length Charley grew impatient, and thought he would give them some 
lessons ; so he brought them out, placed one on each shoulder, and then 
coaxed them to fly off. Bob, a beautiful pigeon with a black spot on his back 
and tail, soon flew around the yard ; but his little lady fluttered from May’s 
shoulder to her head, and then to her hand, unwilling to try a longer flight. 
At length Bob coaxed her to the roof one day, and thence to the ground. 
It was a long flight for her, and she lay there panting, when suddenly a 
neighbor’s dog rushed upon her, and before Charley could reach her she 
was dead. Poor Bob flew back and forth in wider and wider circles. He 
searched for her all day long from every roof in the neighborhood, and came 
home to his lonely house at night ; but early the next morning he flew off, 
unable to remain alone where he had once been so happy. 

For a long time the children watched for his return; but months passed, 
and, nearly a year after, they purchased another pair. These were pure 
white, and so young that they could not fly. Z/zs time the children decided 
that they would not teach them, but let them take their own time in learning. 
It seemed a long time, although it was not many days, before Bob put his 
head cautiously out, and, peering round, flew up to the roof, then down 
again, cooing, and coaxing Ladybird to try it too. She was very timid, but 
he stood by, encouraged and flew with her, and she too safely reached the 
roof. 

How happy they were! From that day they almost lived out-of-doors, 
only going in to drink and sleep. Soon the water was taken from their 
house and placed in a large pan under a tree. They saw it, longed for it, 
but were,a whole day deciding to try it. At length Bob flew down, tasted, 
called his mate, and stood on the edge of the pan to protect her while she 
drank. Then the pretty creatures tasted the grass, and, finding it safe and 
pleasant to do so, often came down and walked around the grounds. Soon 
they commenced flying short distances, — Bob always starting first and com- 
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ing back for his Ladybird, — until each morning saw them starting forth for 
a long and joyous flight. The little creatures were so pure, so graceful and 
winning in their ways, that they were a joy to the whole family. 

One morning they were missing. Late in the afternoon they returned, 
having spent the day in visiting. The next morning their visit.was returned 
by a large white-and-black pigeon, which the children felt sure was their 
lost bird. He spent a pleasant morning, — flying round and round with 
them to view the premises, —and then went home. The next morning he 
came again, bringing a mate with him; but she soon went back and left 
him. But he decided to remain and win Ladybird for his own. All day 
long he chased poor Bob over the roofs, and away from his little mate ; then 
he would stop and coo and talk to her in a most enticing manner. One mo- 
ment the little coquette would listen and fly to him, pecking at Bob herself 
when he followed her ; then again she seemed to repent of her cruelty and 
flew to him lovingly, when Blacky would chase them both. At length, after 
a weary day, she yielded to his importunity, came over to him, kissed, cooed, 
and settled by him for the night. They spent one very happy day together ; 
Blacky was loving and devoted, Ladybird coy and pretty, whilst poor Bob 
looked on disconsolate. 

Early next morning loud talking and scolding in the pigeon-house drew 
all eyes to the windows. And there, behold, a new pigeon, brown-and- 
white speckled! He was large and pompous, and strutted round with a 
lordly air. Ladybird was evidently a belle, and the fame of her beauty was 
daily bringing new suitors. 

Speckle was a bird of quality. He evidently felt his own dignity and 
would not brook a rival. He at once entered the lists with Blacky, deter- 
mined to win or die. Poor Bob took this opportunity to try and coax Lady- 
bird back to himself, but Speckle soon put him down. Between Blacky and 
Speckle the fight was more equal. It raged all day; but it was soon evi- 
dent that Speckle was the stronger of the two, and at night he remained 
victor. Fickle little Ladybird, pleased with his prowess, crowned him with 
a kiss, and the happy pair retired together for the night. 

Blacky returned next day and called his little mate, but she took no notice of 
him. Proud of her “ conquering hero,” she remained loyal to him, and, though 
polite and friendly to the many callers she received, she kept close to the side 
of her lord, and seemed happiest when alone with him. He was wholly de- 
voted to her, — brought her straws for her nest, while she remained within 
weaving them together ; and at night he slept outside to guard the entrance, 
wisely judging that “the price of safety is eternal vigilance.” Poor Bob nes- 
tled beside him, occasionally taking a peep at his little darling ; but as she 
invariably put out her head at such times and gave him a nip, he learned, 
after a time, to restrain himself. He is fast recovering his peace of mind, and 
as we are told Ladybird will probably have eleven sons and as many daugh- 
ters in the course of the year, it is very probable he may yet mate with one 


of them, and thus become son-in-law to his former wife. 
W.C. EB. 
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THE GOAT AND THE SWING. 


A LITTLE story, with a moral 

For young folks who are prone to quarrel. 
Old folks are wise, and do not need it, 

Of course! they therefore will not read it. 


A vicious goat, one day, had found 
His way into forbidden ground, 
When, coming to the garden-swing, 
He spied a most prodigious thing, — 
A ram, a monster, to his mind, 
With head before and head behind ! 


Its shape was odd, —no hoofs were seen, 
But without legs it stood between 

Two upright, lofty posts of oak, 

With forehead ready for a stroke. 


Though but a harmless ornament 
Carved on the seat, it seemed intent 

On barring the intruder’s way ; 

While he, advancing, seemed to say, — 
“Who is this surly fellow here? 

Two heads, no tail,—it’s mighty queer! 
A most insulting countenance ! ” 

With stamp of foot and angry glance 











The Goat and the Swing. 


He curbed his threatening neck and stood 
Before the passive thing of wood. 

“You winked as I was going by! 

You did not? What! tell me I lie? 





Take that!” And at the swing he sprung: 
A sounding thump! It backward swung, 
And, set in motion by the blow, 

Swayed menacingly to and fro. 











The Goat and the Swing. 


“Ha! you will fight? A quarrelsome chap, 
I knew you were! You'll get a rap! 

I'll crack your skull!” A ‘headlong jump: 
Another and a louder bump! 


The swing, as if with kindling wrath, 

Came rushing back along the path. 

The goat, astonished, shook his head, 

Winked hard, turned round, grew mad, and said, — 
“Villain! I’ll teach you who I am!” 

(Or seemed to say,)— “you rascal ram, 

To pick a fight with me, when I 

So quietly am passing by! 

Your head or mine!” A thundering stroke 

The cracking horns met crashing oak! 








Then came a dull and muffled sound, 
And something rolled along the ground, 
Got up, looked sad, — appeared to say 
“Your head’s too hard!” — and limped away 
Quite humbly, in a rumpled coat,— 
A dustier and a wiser goat! 
Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
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. HERE’S the hand-bag ?” 
“Here’s the sun-umbrella 

“The baby’s swallowed the shawl-straps ! ” 

“No, she has n’t. She’s sitting in the custard-pudding !” 

“ Here are the straps! Bib’s hung himself to the entry-lamp with them. 
And here are your tips, mother. And don’t forget the little gray shawl. 
O Alta! where’s the lunch-box? Did you put slices in between the mus- 
tard? I mean— 

“Here’s the coach this minute, and I can’t find the key to the hat-box 
anywhere! Mari! Alta! Mari’ Don’t let the baby tumble down the 
steps till she gets her face washed ! ” 

“Here, Bib, hold still, sir! Where’s your jacket? Stop eating your 
neck-tie! Alta! we never shought of the camphene-burner.” 

‘‘ Nor the condensed beef. Bib, if you mst stand on your head, don’t do 
it on the boiled eggs. I’m afraid they weren’t done very hard. Yes, 
here ’s the waterproof and the rubbers — and —” 

“ Tie mother’s bonnet for her, do! She’ll never get off. O, he says he’s 
late to the train already! Good by, mother!” 

“Good by — write — Bib — Baby — Alta — Your father — Bag — Purse 
— up stairs — No, it is n't — Be — good — girls —” 

In a shower of forever uncompleted sentences mother rolled off. The 
tortured air quivered and sank into grateful silence. The frantic coachman 
lashed his horses up the hill, and Bib tumbled out of the window. 

Alta and I stayed only to see him picked up and tumbled in again, and 
then came slowly into the house and sat down and drew the longest breath 
we’d drawn since school was out. 

“TI do not regard,” said Alta, after a prolonged silence, in which she had 
sat fanning her blazing cheeks with a waste-paper basket, and pensively 
considering the entry-lamp, to which two pairs of forgotten shawl-straps, 
a rubber boot, the baby’s mosquito-netting, and a few other indispensables 
to the journey, yet hung as tender souvenirs of the inventive abilities of 
Bib, —“I do‘not regard the Franco-Prussian war as an undertaking to be 
compared with the getting off of a woman and two children to the cars. 
An undertaking? It was an episode; an incident; a diversion. Let Bis- 
marck try it, that’s all I have to say.” 

“ At least, we have two weeks to recover in,” said I. “That is something ; 
‘Do not let your blessings get mouldy,’ Mr. Beecher would say.” 

“IT don’t know what Mr. Beecher wou/d say,” persisted Alta, determined 
to have it out with her idea, “ if he had it to do.” 

“But two weeks to rest, all alone in this house!” For father did n’t 
count ; he is so still; any moonbeam makes as little fuss in a house, — and 
both are off all day. As for Emma Elizabeth, she takes the time when 


” 
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mother is gone to visit her relations, and speak in meeting, and burn the 
steak, and have hash every day, and is so seldom in the way at all that she 
does not interfere in the least with the dusting ; and manifests no intention 
of taking any responsibility as to the chamber-work or lamp-trimming. 

“Two long, blessed weeks!” said Alta, when we drew breath again at 
night; it had taken all day to “pick up” after the departed travellers ; and 
the thermometer stood at 96° in the shade of the great elm in the garden. 

“What shall we do with ourselves? Two weeks! two weeks! Why, 
Mari, when have we had two weeks to ourselves before ? ” 

“ Not since Bib was born, I’m sure.” And I’m sure, indeéd, we had n’t. 

And yet I wouldn’t have you think we didn’t miss mother, for all that. 
We thought at first we should n’t, I admit. It was so like paradise not to 
hear the baby cry, and not to have to black Bib’s boots, and even not to 
have to do the dishes in the proper time, directly after breakfast, but to let 
them lie over all the next day if we wanted to, and nobody to tell us how 
terrible it was ! 

But when we went to bed it began to be a little lonely ; and when we got 
up the next day, it began to bea little more so. 

“ Do you wish they were home again?” asked I. 

“Not yet,” said Alta, promptly. “I’d like to see them well enough, 
though. What shall we do, Mari?” 

What should we do? It wasn’t as if we very often had the time to 
ask ourselves that question. It had only been How to do it? with us girls, 
for the most part, since we could remember. And now, when we had two 
weeks in which we had nobody but ourselves to please, there were such 
thousands of ways of being pleased ! 

“ Millions!” sighed Alta. “I have counted on making a fern-book for the 
next homeeopathic fair (I was so behindhand with the last one, and cockled 
up all my sumach). I have set my heart on feather-embroidering all my 
old plaited waists. I have promised Emma Elizabeth that I ’d pick all the 
corn and tomatoes. I told father I1’d clear up the chaise-house. The 
horse has got to be shod. I must have the buggy washered. I meant to 
paint the garden-fence, and if I don’t make up some calico wrappers before 
long, I shall have to tie myself into a pillow-case; and if I don’t read 
Froude’s History, and begin Grote, and finish The Excursion, I shall become 
a raving imbecile before winter. Besides, — well, no, I believe that’s all.” 

Perhaps it was from there being so many things to do that it was harder 
to know where to begin than not to do at all; or, perhaps, because we were 
half sad to have been half glad that mother was gone; but at all events, 
when Alta said the next morning, “I know another thing I mean to do,” 
and I asked, “What now?” and she said, “ We’ll paper mother’s room 
before she comes back. Well do it pretty soon. On the whole, we ’ll do 
it to-morrow. No we won't, we’ll do it to-day, Mari,” it seemed to us both 
at once the most delightful thing to do in all the world, and so much the 
most important, that we ran in in our wrappers as soon as we heard father 
go down, to see about it. 
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“ It’s such an ugly paper,” said Alta, “I always thought it accounted for 
the babies in our family having so much colic. Any baby of good taste 
would cry to lie and look at it for two years.” 

It was the ugliest paper! First, there was green sky; then came a blue 
rose-bush as tall as a poplar-tree; a pink river ran under it, with a lavender 
bridge ; there was a yellow woman on the bridge, and the greenest man fish- 
ing in a black boat which was sailing, stern-foremost, into a wreath of pota- 
to-blossoms and tiger-lilies. The whole was netted in at intervals with a 
brown appearance, which Alta and I had grown up in the belief was spi- 
ders, but which mother said was either a bat, or a man on the gallows ; 
father, on the contrary, stoutly maintained that it was gridirons. 

At this cheerful tapestry Alta and I gazed with a sudden vivacity not 
unmixed with despair. 

“ She never would paper it herself,” said Alta, “never. But I wish we’d 
ever papered anything but the tool-house.” 

We girls do a great many things at our house. It is partly because there 
isn’t much money; but it’s more because there are n’t any boys. That 
partly makes up, in my mind, for Bib’s being so near the baby, and a/ways 
choosing vacations to have mumps and measles in. If there had been a big 
brother in the family, I don’t suppose we should any more have thought we 
could paper a room than most of the girls we know. 

It has always been a notion of ours — more Alta’s, I think, than mine — to 
do some such little thing round home when anybody is off on a visit, for a 
surprise when he comes back. Once we painted the front entry for father 
in that way, — pearl tint and oak-staining ; it’s really pretty. Another time 
we bought and put down a strip of bocking, where Bib had worn the front 
stair-carpet througl. Then there were the curtains we hung at the parlor- 
windows, out of two old muslin dresses and a little chintz; they ’ve lasted 
till now. 

Alta is assistant pupil, and I give music-lessons to the little Putty girls on 
Saturdays : so we always have a little money of our own, when any such 
thing is going on. 

, But to paper a room, —a live, respectable room! It looked appalling at 
rst. 

“What if we should spoil it? Twelve by fifteen, eight-foot post.” Alta 
flitted about in her white wrapper, with her little foot measure. “Say eleven 
rolls, Mari? Now, thirty cents a roll will get a lovely pattern, if you only 
think so— eleven times thirty — three dollars and thirty cents. A paperer 
would cost two dollars and a half, if he didn’t three. But for three dollars 
and thirty cents, Mari! Turn father into the spare room, you see. Don’t 
you remember how glib the newspapers went on the tool-house? I never 
yet saw the thing I couldn’t do, if I wou/d, Mari! We'll go over to 
Henry Haspy’s this living morning.” 

When Alta has made up her mind to do a thing, she never stops to think 
again whether she can do it or not; so over to Henry Haspy’s we went, as 
soon as the dishes were over. Emma Elizabeth, to be sure, raised grave 
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objections to our leaving the front hall unswept and the currants for her to 
stem ; in fact, we escaped only on the ground of being in imperative need 
of cheese to eat with the apple-pies, and were punished for our duplicity by 
finding a cold boiled-rice dessert on our return. 

Henry Haspy keeps the post-office in our town, and the store. He keeps 
calico and raisins and butter and tape and needles and molasses and wall- 
paper and perfumery and hooks and eyes ; and if there is anything which 
Henry Haspy does n’t keep, he is sure to have something which will 
answer your purpose just as well. Indeed, so ingenious is Henry Haspy in 
his exercise of this pliant disposition, so accommodating to find in a store- 
keeper, that when Alta asked him for cheese, he said No, he hadn’t any 
cheese in to-day; but he had some tallow-candles. Alta thanked him, and 
said she thought she would rather see his wall-papering. Henry Haspy had 
no sooner rolled out his paper-stands and whisked over his patterns, than 
we cried in one united breath: “O Alta!” “O Mari!” 

How Henry Haspy ever happened on it, 7 don’t know; but it was the 
loveliest thing! Among a crowd of ninepenny dots, and shilling diamonds, 
and blue and yellow apples, and baskets of hollyhocks and imitation gilding, 
and numerous varieties of wall-paper art, such as only Henry Haspy could 
have selected, there lay a soft, soft, soft, gray stripe ; the softest thing you 
can think of; all the shades, from the lining of a dove’s breast to the lining 
of a thunder-cloud, and not a defined edge to them all; they melted into 
each other, as grays melt in skies and water and on hills, so that where one 
ends and the other begins you cannot tell; in the shining, silver centre of 
the pattern ran the only /éve in the whole, —a fine, fearless finish of the 
color of cranberries in the sun. 

“ The gray carpet!” said Alta. 

“The cranberry table-cloth !” said I. 

“Thirty-seven and a half cents,” said Henry Haspy. 

.. .Who would think of seven and a half cents, in the face of such a “hap- 

“pening ”as that? Alta and I bought eleven rolls of the gray-and-cranberry 

stripe, and rode triumphantly home. Even our cold rice did not darken 
our horizon that happy morning. 

But, after all, the paper didn’t go up that day; nor the next ; in fact, it 
was not till just before mother came home that it was fairly on. I don’t 
remember all the reasons ; but I know that father was taken sick that night 
and was too sick to be turned out of the room for several days ; and then 
Uncle Belshazzar appeared with a cousin or two, to make a visit ; and the 
agent for Western seminaries stayed at our house, and Emma Elizabeth was 
called to the dying-beds of some half-dozen nieces, and things ran together 
as things always do run together with Alta and me. 

But at last the paper went up. Alta and I were happy. 

It took us three days and a quarter to get it up, but we were happy. It 
gave us the headache and the back-ache ; and Alta took pleurisy from the 
open window, and I tipped over the steps and lamed my ankle, and the 
paste spilled down the register, and a friend of Alta’s (he’s in a lawyer’s 
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office down town) came to see us in the midst of it, and Emma Elizabeth 
asked him right up, where we stood in our old, unbelted wrappers, dripping 
with paste, and scarlet with hurry,— Alta on the steps, and I on the cut- 
ting-table ; but still Alta and I were happy. 

Nobody knows, who has not been a paperer, what a neat, brisk, clean, 
pleasant business it is. I often tell Alta we will set up for ourselves in it 
some time, when mother is dead, and Bib is old enough to black his own 
boots, and women vote, and law-students feel differently about what their 
wives shall do. 

To be sure, there is the paste ; but you £vow it’s only flour and water, 
if you will stop to think so. And to see the blank, spotty, ugly wall grow 
grand and fresh under your fingers quite makes up for the splash and splut- 
ter and the sweeping out. It’s next to frescoing, I think. I like todoa 
thing in which you feel that you are making something over into something 
better. 

The gray shades went up like the mists for Alta and me ; there was not 
a wrinkle in the clean little cranberry line ; and dove’s breasts and thunder- 
clouds “ were glad together,” (as Miss Ingelow has it) all over mother’s lit- 
tle low room at last. She was coming in the morning train; we were none 
too soon. 

“ Now,” said Alta, “we'll sweep out, and look at it; then we’ll put 
things to rights. Don’t let’s look at it till we ’ve swept out.” 

“] suppose it is sweeping — and — being a little dizzy, that makes —” 

“Makes what ?” asked Alta, leaning on her broom. “I told you not to 
look. I don’t see anything but a little crookedness about the walls, which 
comes from being dizzy, as you say.” 

“The cranberry line doesn’t seem exactly — straight —while one is 
sweeping and whirling about,” said I. “It is funny, isn’t it? Over there 
in the corner it seems to move in a most peculiar way.” 

“Tll move you in a most peculiar way,” said Alta, decidedly, “ if you find 
any crooks in this paper. It is put on as smooth as a skating-park. Shut 
your eyes till we get through, if you can’t see straighter than this.” 

I did shut my eyes in very despair, while we were moving in the bed and all 
the things. I thought I must be going to have an attack of apoplexy, there 
was such a remarkable look about that papering! I turned to the right, to 
the left ; I sat down ; I stood up; I went out; I camein. Still something 
was wrong with the cranberry line.. What was it? Where was it? How 
did it happen? What did it mean? 

With a little help from Emma Elizabeth (who occupied the time in in- 
forming us that she was going to take an evening out, and might as well 
go before supper ; she ’d set the table, and we could toast up our father’s 
bread and do the rest) we had the room all ready at last. 

The gray carpet was faultless of a shred ; the gray-tinted paint was spot. 
lessly clean ; the cranberry table-cloth was on the table ; the pictures were 
hung; the sun came in; Alta tied the curtains with cranberry-colored 
ribbons, and laid upon the washstand some little gray-and-cranberry mats 
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we’d made. We had re-covered the pin-cushion too, with gray spatter- 
work (oak-leaves and acorns) on cranberry silk. 

Of course, I’ve seen a great many grander rooms, but I never saw any 
room in my life which looked so prettily to me as that room did for about 
five minutes after it was all in order, and Alta and I had stepped out into 
the hall to take it in. 

“It looks like an October morning,” said Alta. 

“ It makes me think of some of Moore’s poems,” said I. 

“It’s very pretty,” said Emma Elizabeth, peering through the banisters. 
“ Laws! I had a calico dress just like it once, for all the world! Do ye 
think ye ’ve put it on straight ?” 

At this ominous question Alta and I exchanged glances. 

We went back into the room. The paper was put on straight ; we ran 
our fingers over it ; not a wrinkle ; no experienced paperer could have found 
fault ; but Emma Elizabeth was right, it did n’t /ook straight. 

The cranberry-line danced before our eyes. We went to this corner, and 
that ; out and in and out again; we sat on the window-sill ; we sat on the 
banisters ; we sat upon the floor ; upon the book-case; if we’d been boys, 
we should have stood on our heads to view that cranberry-line. 

There was no mistake about it; it waved before our eyes like a new- 
mown lawn. 

“ We are tired,” said Alta; “ we ’ll come in again by and by.” 

By and by we went in once more ; and by and by again. 

Alas and alas for the beautiful cranberry line! Did I say like a new- 
mown lawn? Like a field of wheat before the breeze, like a loose carpet on 
a windy day, like the waves of a rising sea, like the billows of a furious 
storm. Turn whithersoever we would, our beautiful striped paper swam, 
bubbled, rippled, rolled before our eyes. Alta turned pale. I think my 
complexion must have changed to a delicate green. 

“The wall is uneven,” said Alta, with horrible calmness. “I see now; 
the house is old, Mari, and sunken; the wall tips and sags; the plaster- 
ing bulges in and out. Anything but a stripe would have been lovely, but a 
stripe will go on forever —ever, — go on, go on, forever!” Alta tried to 
sing ; but she more nearly cried. 

“ Perhaps it won’t a/ways squirm,” said I, as we went out and closed the 
door. 

“It will always squirm,” said Alta, in a hollow voice. “We can only 
wait for mother now. We can see what she says. But it will always 
squirm.” 

Punctually from the morning train the coach rolled up to the door, to the 
music of the baby’s most familiar and most expressive soprano scream ; 
Bib, the bags, the lunch-box, the shawl-straps and the umbrella bundled 
out and resumed their characteristic commotion in our quiet midst ; mother 
kissed us twice apiece, gave Alta her bonnet and me the baby, and went up 
stairs to put away her things. 

Alta and I heard her from below : “ Why, girls! Why, you gir/s/” And 
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for one delusive moment our hearts beat fast with a pleasure which, I fancy, 
only successful paper-hangers can ever experience. 

“It’s as pretty as a picture,” said mother, coming down. “I’m sure you 
are the best girls! Such a surprise, too! There’s only one little thing I 
noticed, — a wrinkle in the cranberry-line, Alta, over behind the washstand.” 

“ Ah?” said Alta, faintly. 

“It can’t be,” said I, with a ghastly hypocrisy. 

“Well, perhaps not,” said mother ; “but I certainly thought the paper 
seemed to wriggle, somehow. It gave me a dizzy feeling, after being in the 
cars. No doubt I shall getoveritsoon. It’s a little funny, —did you think 
of it? Emma Elizabeth had a calico dress just of that pattern once. It’s 
quite a.coincidence. But you’re the dearest girls in the world!” 

In the gray of the early dawn next day, the dearest girls in the world were 
waked by a cry in which the petulance of bewilderment mingled with the 
hollowness of despair. 

“Alta! Girls! Do come here and see to this calico paper! What ds 
the matter with it?” We rushed to the rescue. Mother lay groaning in 
agony on the bed. Had we poisoned her? Alta went white to the lips. 
“Oh!” groaned mother ; “is there arsenic in it? Why, no, there can’t be. 
Then I’ve got delirium tremens, or a sick-headache. It writhes like a 
snake! The wall goes in and out. I can’t hold my head up. If you don’t 
move me into the front room, I shall die! Hang up some brown paper 
bags, or some ‘ Children at Home,’ — an ‘ Independent’ or two, — anything. 
All night I’ve seen Emma Elizabeth on the walls trying to dress up a boa- 
constrictor in that dress of hers! O girls /” 

Alas and alas ! for doves’ breasts and thunder-clouds ; for morning mists 
and sailing fogs and cranberries in the sun ! 

Alta and I locked ourselves in with our “calico paper,” as soon as mother 
was sleeping off her headache in the spare room. What to do next? We 
were penniless and desperate. Here, however, was the room on our hands. 
Something must be done. Delay was dangerous to our sanity. 

That very noon, to crown our mortification, what must Emma Elizabeth 
do, but fish out her old dress from some rag-bag or other where it had lain 
as a fossil for a season, and put it on? Majestically upon her lank figure, 
the faded fac-simile of our beautiful paper was now sailing about the house. 

This last touch was too much. It did not break the camel’s back ; it only 
aroused the camel’s intellect to a fierce and unparalleled ingenuity. 

“ Mari,” said Alta, solemnly, “ we must have this room repapered before 
dark to-night.” 

“Very well, Alta. Shall we beg?” 

“ No.” 

“Steal ?” 

“ No.” 

“Very well, Alta. Order a velvet-and-gilt tapestry, from the King of the 
Witches ?” 

“ Order something plain from Henry Haspy’s. 1 think, if you will offer to 
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tend store for him for three cays (and let him off to the cattle-show), I will 
make hay for Mr. Putty for a week. That would bring us enough, and 
something over for peanuts. Mr. Putty asked me the other day to help 
him with his hay; of course, he had n’t an idea I’d do it; but I kept it in 
mind, — I’d just as lief. You don’t mind tending store a couple of days?” 

“‘ N-not very much.” ; 

“ Well, then!” 

“ Well, then!” 

“We'll go and get the paper this minute, and stop at Mr. Putty’s on 
the way home. Before dark we'll be all right, or I "ll cut my own acquaint- 
ance !” 

It is the truth that before dark we had bargained with Mr. Haspy, bar- 
gained with Mr. Putty, brought home a pale, pretty, simple green paper, as 
indefinite as a tint and far more durable, and with it had covered with our 
own hands the calico paper forever from mortal vision. 

The furniture was in, the cranberry cloth, ribbons, mats, and fixings, in 
their places ; we added a green thread mat from our own room, and Alta’s 
great green ivy, six yards long, to hang against the pallid undertone of the 
walls, — and mother, having cured her headache with a pellet of Vx, slept 
in her own room that night the sleep of the just. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


QED ED 


THE SECOND MATE'S TWISTER. 
BY UNCLE BLUE JACKET. 


poe night during the winter we were having a gale of wind from the 
northeast with snow; I was seated before the fire in my room, listen- 
ing to the wind as it went howling around the corners of the house, and 
thinking 


“Of the hearts chilled through with watching, 
The eyes that wearily blink 
Through the blinding gale and snowdrift, 
For the Lights of Neversink !” 


when my three nephews, home from school for the Christmas holidays, 
came clattering through the hall, and, bursting into my room, broke out 
with, “ Ain’t you glad you ’re not at sea to-night, uncle? Just hear it blow. 
It’s a bully night for a story ; tell us one, won’t you?” 

“ You youngsters think I’m as full of yarns as an old foretopman. What 
can I tell you about? I’ve spun you all my yarns.” 

“QO no, you have n’t; tell us about anything you think of ; fire, or wrecks, 
or islands, or anything about ships.” 

I’ve “knocked off” going to sea (since I left one of my legs down in 
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Mobile Bay) and haven’t much to do but to think over my voyages and 
spin yarns about them ; so as the lads seated themselves on the rug before 
the fire, I lighted a cigar, and spun them this “ twister.” 

“Some years ago I was second mate of a handsome little clipper ship 
called the ‘ White Swallow,’ then loading a general cargo in New York, 
bound for San Francisco. It was in the days before the Pacific Railroad, 
when most of the freight for California went ‘around the Horn,’ and there 
were always several magnificent ships on the berth for ’Frisco to be found 
along South Street, New York, so it was not an unusual thing that, when we 
sailed, we did so in company with two ships of rival lines. The ‘ White 
Swallow’ was a new ship, having made but one voyage, to China and home, 
during which she was n’t noted for any unusual speed. The captain and 
chief mate had been in her on her first voyage, and they said on the passage 
out she was badly loaded, and they couldn’t carry sail on her as they 
wished ; homeward bound there was no opportunity, as the passage, con- 
suming one hundred and twenty days, was a succession of light winds and 
calms. For ¢#és passage, Captain Adams and the mate had looked out for 
the stowing of the cargo, and, when we sailed, the ship was in fine trim, with 
the exception of being a little too deep, perhaps. We made the run to San 
Francisco in one hundred and one days, beating the other two ships ten and 
thirteen days. I was quite young then, not yet twenty, but I had been at 
sea since I was twelve, and I thought I had seen sail carried about as long 
as canvas and spars would stand ; but by the big boot that hangs in Chat- 
ham Street! the dimity was swung to that ship till her lee rail would bea 
stranger to us for days on a stretch ; and we never thought of coming on 
deck without our oil-skin coats, for she threw spray in perfect showers her 
entire length. 

“When the watch on deck were not making or taking in sail, or bracing 
yards, every man who could use a palm and needle was mending sails, 
for about every watch we split some of our canvas. Notwithstanding the 
way we carried sail, we lost but two spars during the passage, —a main- 
royal yard and a topmast stun’-sail boom. 

“ After our arrival at San Francisco, crowds of people, mostly merchants 
and other shippers, came down on Vallego Street wharf to see the ship that 
had made the fastest passage of the year; and, before our cargo was en- 
tirely discharged, the ship was chartered to load hides, tallow, old iron, and 
rags for Liverpool. 

“ Now on the berth for the same port was an Aberdeen clipper — 

“ What kind of a clipper is that, uncle?” 

“Clippers built at Aberdeen, in Scotland: they are noted for fast sailing, 
as ours built at Mystic in Connecticut, and Newburyport in Massachu- 
setts, are. The Scotch ship was about twelve hundred tons’ burden, built 
of iron, and as handsome as a yacht. She was called the ‘Sea Horse,’ and 
had made some fine passages from China to London. She was loading 
wheat, and about half her cargo was on board when we commenced taking 
in our old iron, hides, tallow, and rags. One evening I was seated in the 
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reading-room of the What Cheer House, and near me sat a sailor-like look- 
ing man of forty or more years, enjoying a cigar, when a gentleman came up 
to him, and said, ‘ Good evening, Captain Daly ; how goes on the loading ?’ 

“¢QO, so-so; we'll get off in a fortnight, I hope.’ 

“* Well, we intend to have the “ White Swallow ” full in two weeks.’ 

“¢] hope you may. I should like to beat that ship to Liverpool, and will, 
too, if she don’t have more than three days’ start of me.’ 

“I made up my mind to tell Captain Adams what I had accidentally 
heard, and then, if he wanted a race, here was his chance. Our captain was 
a quiet, rather reserved man, troubling his officers but little with any con- 
versation besides that which related to the sailing of the ship. He was 
young, not more than thirty, rather fine-looking, and a sailor-man every 
inch of him. The morning after overhearing what the captain of the ‘ Sea 
Horse’ had said, I remarked to our skipper, while at the breakfast-table, 
‘The “Sea Horse ” will be ready for sea about the time we are, sir.’ 

“*Ves, I hope so.’ 

“*That’s what Aer captain hopes ; he says, if we don’t get more than 
three days’ start of him, he will let our consignees in Liverpool know we ’re 
coming.’ 

“¢ How did you learn that ?’ 

“*T heard him tell a gentleman so last night in the What Cheer House.’ 

“*Confound the fellow’s impudence !’ 

“Two or three days after, a clerk in our consignees’ office told me our 
captain and the captain of the ‘Sea Horse’ had met, and, after chaffing one 
another in a friendly manner, had finally each deposited five hundred dollars 
with our consignees, the captain of the ship first in dock at Liverpool to 
draw on them at sight for the whole amount, — a thousand dollars. 

“The report of an intended race, from San Francisco to Liverpool, 
between an American and a Scotch clipper, soon got spread about the city, 
and the amount of money staked on the result must have had a thousand 
added to it by every person who repeated the report, for it soon became 
fabulous as regards the dollars. 

“Both ships were finally ready for sea, and hauled out from the wharves 
to be taken in tow by the tugs. A great many people assembled to see us 
off, and when we were fairly on our way out of the harbor, both ships were 
greeted by cheers and steam-whistles. The tugs cast us off when off the 
Farallones, and under a cloud of canvas, with a fair wind, we started on our 
long race. We parted company the first night out, and you may be sure 
there was n’t much rest for officers or men on board either ship, —at all 
events, there was n’t on board the ‘ White Swallow.’ Captain Adams car- 
ried sail very hard night and day, and spent most of his time on deck ; not 
that he was afraid the mate or myself would shorten sail before it was 
necessary, for if we were not so much interested in beating the ‘Sea Horse’ 
as he was, we wanted to do it for the honor of the ship and the flag. 

“TI used to stand on deck and watch the little ship dive into the seas, and 
hold my breath as the drenching showers of spray came flying over the 
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weather-rail ; then, as soon as the salt water was out of my eyes, cast an 
anxious look aloft to see if anything had started. It was fun to hear the 
crockery go tumbling about the steward’s pantry, and Captain Adams’s 
cheery ‘There goes another hole in my five hundred dollars,’ as some grand 
smash occurred, 

“ We went tearing along with strong breezes and fair, never heeding such 
small accidents as a split sail or a sprung yard or two only as they delayed 
us in replacing them. I never saw a crew in better spirits than ours ; no 
amount of work in their watch on deck or below made. them growl, and at 
the first call to make or reduce sail they would come tumbling out of the 
fo’castle, laughing, and making such remarks as ‘ The “ Sea Horse” may be 
a goer, but she can’t /ly, like the “ White Swallow.”’ 

“One morning, when we were in latitude about twenty degrees south, I 
had the morning watch. The night had been fine, with a strong breeze, and 
we were going free under a main royal and topmast stun’-sail; but after I 
had been on deck about half an hour I noticed the wind got puffy, and each 
succeeding puff stronger. I had a hand by the main royal halyards, and 
made up my mind that, if 1 didn’t take that sail off her, it would take itself 
off. Along came another puff, and I sung out,‘ Let go main-royal halyards,’ 
and started for the weather-brace just as the captain came on deck. 

“<Good morning, Mr. Blue Jacket ; getting puffy, is it?’ 

“Yes, sir; going to have more than we want, I reckon. Shall I furl 
that royal, sir?’ 

“¢ Yes, I think you ’d better.’ 

“*¢ Jump up there, two of you boys, and furl that main royal.’ 

“ Away aloft went the two apprentice-boys belonging to my watch, and I 
noticed that, after getting on the yard, one looked to windward and then 
seemed to say something to the other, then they grabbed up the sail, passed 
the yard-arm gaskets, and while one was making fast the bunt gasket the 
other chap stood up on the yard, with one arm around the mast, looking to 
windward ; presently he sung out, ‘ Sail ho!’ 

“* Where away ?’ 

“Qn the weather quarter, sir.’ 

“¢Can you make her out?’ 

“Just then Captain Adams called out, ‘ Point to it, my lad.’ The moment 
the boy reported a sail, the captain, thinking it the ‘Sea Horse,’ had gone 
below to his room for his glass. After the boy had pointed in the direction 
of the stranger, he swung himself on to the main-royal backstay and came 
on deck by the run, rushed up to me with a frightened look, and in a hoarse 
whisper said, ‘ It’s a wreck, sir, with a signal of distress flying.’ 

“T turned to report what the boy said to the captain, and found him 
Steadying his glass against the mizzen-topmast backstay ; without taking 
his eye from the glass, he skid, ‘ Call all hands, Mr. Blue Jacket ! in stun’- 
sail, mizzen-to’-gallant-sail, and flying-jib, and single reef the topsails ; 
we ’ll beat up to those poor fellows.’ 

“Out tumbled the watch below, and as soon as they heard there was a 
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wreck to windward, I think each man did three men’s work. When it was 
first discovered we were going eleven knots, and must have run two or 
three miles before we got sail off the ship and hauled our wind. I went 
aloft with a glass, and when I got on the main-topsail yard I saw to 
windward, about eight miles distant, a large ship, dismasted, and apparently 
water-logged. On a spar of some kind was a signal flying, that had the 
appearance of being part of some light sail; and on the poop could be 
seen what I took for a group of people, huddled about the stump of 
the mizzen-mast. As soon as we hauled on the wind we got the full 
force of the breeze, which had increased to half a gale, but, if we carried 
sail before, you may be certain we didn’t take in any now that we thought 
stood the least chance of hanging on. As the ship careened to the breeze 
she trembled dike a frightened thing, but went flying through the water, 
deluging her decks, and throwing spray as high as the weather-leech of her 
topsails. The wreck was coming toward us with every heave of the sea, 
ard, when we had made two tacks, we could make out six people on top of 
her cabin, who did n’t seem to notice us particularly. 

“ After working to windward of the hulk we lay to, while one of our quar- 
ter-boats was lowered, and myself and a crew of six men pulled off to the 
wreck. When quite close to the dismantled ship I noticed her name, 
‘Cherub of Boston,’ as her stern rose on a sea. On getting alongside, we 
found her main deck nearly level with the sea, the only dry spot being the 
top of the cabin, where the people were assembled. 

“ I walked aft, and found five men and a woman near the stump of the miz- 
zen-mast, and all so exhausted as to be entirely helpless. I never saw such 
an expression of thankfulness in any being’s eyes as came into those of that 
poor, weak woman as I lifted her in my arms and carried her to our boat, 
where I laid her in the stern sheets, and covered her with a coat. Then, 
taking four of my boat’s crew, we went back for the five men, and got them 
into the boat. After that we went into the cabin of the ‘Cherub’ to try 
and find some of the lady’s clothes, for we had «nothing on board the 
‘White Swallow’ to dress her in but a man’s rig. Ina state-room on the 
port side of the cabin we found a large trunk containing women’s wearing 
apparel, and from the captain’s room we took the chronometer, barometer, 
charts, and a quantity of clothing. These were placed in the boat, while 
two of us took down the spar from which the signal of distress was flying, 
after which the boat was manned, and we pulled away for our ship. After 
getting alongside the ‘ White Swallow,’ the boat was Hooked on to the 
davits with the rescued people in, and so hoisted, because the sufferers 
were too much exhausted to climb up the ship’s side on a ladder. They 
were carried to the cabin, and their clothes removed; then they were 
wrapped in blankets ; and, after wine-and-water had been given them in small 
quantities, they were snugly stowed away in state-room berths, where they 
fell almost instantly into a sound sleep. 

“When the people from the wreck had been got on board, the ‘ White 
Swallow’ was put upon her course, and went reeling off her eleven knots an 
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hour after her detention of almost four hours. In two days the rescued peo- 
ple had recovered sufficient strength to walk about a little and be much in- 
terested in the time for meals to be served, and at the dinner-table the 
captain of the lost ‘Cherub’ told his story. His ship was bound from 
Honolulu to New Bedford, laden with oil and whalebone. When eight 
days out she had been dismasted in a gale, and became so strained that the 
pumps had to be kept going constantly, which, together with the loss by 
salt water of all but a small amount of provisions, so exhausted the crew, 
that, out of twenty-six people who left Honolulu in the ship, all but six had 
died from exposure, hunger, and thirst combined. The lady was the daugh- 
ter of a merchant in Honolulu, going to ‘the States’ to visit her father’s 
relatives. They had been on the wreck twenty-seven days, drifting help- 
lessly about, when we picked them up. 

“Our fine fortune in fair winds continued, and we went booming around 
Cape Horn in terribly cold weather, up through the southeast trades, across 
‘the line’ in the Atlantic, through the northeast trades up St. George’s 
Channel, and into dock at Liverpool on the one hundredth day after leaving 
San Francisco. The ‘Sea Horse’ had not yet arrived, and as day after day 
passed, and still she did not come, we began to lose all interest in a ship 
we had beaten so badly. After we had been three weeks in Liverpool, one 
morning the papers reported the arrival of a steamer from Fayal, and 
‘among the passengers were the officers and crew of the ship “Sea 
Horse,” wrecked on Flores, one of the Western Islands.’ From the news- 
paper accounts, it seemed the ‘ Sea Horse’ had experienced a continuation 
of thick weather after losing the northeast trades, and consequently the 
ship had been navigated by dead-reckoning. Judging themselves clear of 
the Western Islands, the ship had been kept away two or three points, and 
brought up ashore, about midnight, with a southwesterly gale blowing, on 
Flores. All hands had been saved excepting Captain Daly, who was 
drowned by the capsizing of a boat in which himself and thirteen others 
were leaving the wreck at daylight on the morning after the ‘Sea Horse’ 
had gone ashore. 

“The survivors were sent to Fayal, and from there the British Consul 
sent them to Liverpool by steamer. We on board the ‘White Swallow’ 
learned that, after Captain Adams heard of the loss of the ‘Sea Horse’ and 
her captain, he got the draft for the money bet on the race cashed, carried 
the thousand dollars to the owners of the lost ship, and had them invest 
the money for the benefit of the widow of Captain Daly. 

“The people whom we rescued from the wreck left the ‘ White Swallow’ 
in Liverpool. The captain of the lost ‘Cherub’ and the young lady took 
a steamer for New York, but I never knew what became of the four men. 

“ There, boys,” said I, “that’s the end of that twister; you don’t often 
have two wrecks in one night. Now, vamose this ranch.” 

“ All right!” cried the youngsters, in chorus ; “and good night, Mr. Blue 
Jacket.” 

M. W. McEntee. 
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PANDORA. 
A MYTHOLOGICAL STORY. 


| © aretreleipsiy. the haughty Titan, grandson of Heaven and Earth, 
brother to Atlas, the Sky-bearer, and cousin to Jupiter, King of Gods 
and Men, sat in his house, silent and sullen ; for he had troubled the gods, 
and the jealousy of Jove plotted against him. 

Prometheus had looked upon the race of men, and behold! they were all 
grovelling and base, though made in the likeness of the immortal gods. 
Then the soul of the Titan was stirred within him, and he snatched living 
coals from heaven and fired the dull, cold hearts of men, so that they saw 
visions, and dreamed dreams, and yearned and prophesied and disputed, and 
asked the gods hard questions. 

Jupiter was angry at this ; and, summoning Vulcan, the divine inventor 
and artificer, he said to him, “ Master, straightway take clay, and knead it, 
and fashion me a subtile creature, graceful and young ; take of my blue sky 
to form its eyes, and spin its hair from the golden sunlights, and carve its 
lips from daintiest coral, and mould its brow of purest lilies, its cheeks of 
blushing roses ; and, when it is made, lead it hither.” 

And Vulcan, the celestial inventor, he that reared the brazen houses of the 
gods, and built their ivory chariots, and forged their armor and their arms, 
and shod their steeds with brass, took clay and kneaded it, and moulded 
thence a creature of marvellous charm ; and in its eyes of sky he lighted 
tiny fires that were like will-o’-the-wisp, and he tuned its lips to accents 
that were like Aolian music; and he led it to Minerva, that it might re- 
céive subtile knowledge of all female arts, and to Venus, that she might be- 
stow upon it beauty, and to Mercury, that he might hide under all these a 
prying mind and a meddlesome disposition. So Vulcan presented it to Jupiter, 
and Jupiter, having approved it, smiling maliciously, named the god-made 
damsel Pandora (that is A//-Gi/t), and commanded Mercury to conduct her 
to the house of Prometheus, — Jove’s gift to the proud Titan. 

Now Prometheus signifies “Forethought,” and this Forethought was 
shrewd and wary ; but he dwelt with his brother Zpimetheus, whose name 
is “ Afterthought,” and this Afterthought was impulsive and rash. Prome- 
theus, considering his brother’s imprudence, had put him on his guard 
against the arts of Jove. But when Mercury came, bringing the beauti- 
ful gift, Forethought was from home, for Jove had planned it so; and 
Afterthought, bewildered by the charms of Pandora, and forgetful of his 
brother’s warning, accepted her, entertained her, wooed her, took her to 
wife ; and Pandora laughed in her pretty, foolish giddiness, like a peal of 
fairy bells. 7 

Then Mercury, who had bestowed upon her the prying mind and the 
spirit of meddling, tickled her idle fancy with a feather from his winged shoe, 
so that she was seized with a great passion of peeping ; and cracks became 
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Mercury presenting Pandora to Epimetheus. 

sweet to her, and key-holes delicious, and cupboards irresistible ; and he 
slipped into her day-dreams, and showed her the transparent arches of Air, 
where spirits and fairies were building rainbows, and weaving gossamer, and 
dyeing down for the wings of butterflies, and painting petals for flowers in 
the seed ; and he whispered to her, “ In the house of the Titans are works 
more dainty than these.” And he showed her the central caves of Earth, 
where goblins and gnomes were polishing slippery beads of quicksilver, and 
fitting the joints of precious crystals, and rolling together heavy atoms of 
gold, and boiling topazes in wine of sunset, and straining fused carbon for 
diamonds ; and he whispered to her, “In the house of the Titans are 
treasures more precious than these.” And he showed her the deeps of 
Ocean, where tritons and nereids were salting the sea, and keeping time for 
the tides, and piling the cells of coral, and tinting the lips of shells ; and he 
whispered to Pandora, “ In the house of the Titans are shows more amazing 
than these.” 

And still Prometheus tarried from home, stirring among coarse herds of 
men, touching their lips with the live coals of inspiration he had snatched 
from Heaven, so that they moved in sweet psalms of praise and hope, and 
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lofty hymns of liberty. But Epimetheus hid himself in trouble and forebod- 
ing, and awaited in silent anxiety the coming of his dark, proud brother. 
What was that he had done? What was this that Jove was doing? What 
beautiful danger was she that had stolen into their stronghold of iron and 
brass? He started and trembled as the giddy laugh of Pandora, peeping, 
prying, meddling, rang through the high, cold corridors, as she stealthily 
stooped with her dainty, pink ear at his door, finger on lip, watching, — all 
panting with keen curiosity, and smiling in the dear delight of mischief. 
Her weak and shallow husband had left all the great, grim house to her; 
she stood at last in the very chamber of Prometheus, —a lofty, dim rotunda, 
all of stone, pierced for one star-like light above. In the midst was a brass 
tripod, glowing with that fearful booty of live coals from Heaven ; overhead 
a brass lamp hung in chains, not still, nor creaking, but breathing like a 
living thing, with a coming and going flame; under the roof a great Psyche 
butterfly, glorious in purple and gold, now resting with heavily waving 
wings, a panting poem of full rapture, now fluttering and flashing in and 
out of that star-like stream of Heaven, a sprite of immortal longing. And, 
save these, only one other thing —a tall jar of translucent pearl, of ever- 
changing shades, now bright, now dark, as from something moving within ; 
and from within came a humming and low roar, as of a bee-hive when the 
bustling swarm is crowded ; but the jar was closed fast with a lid. 

Now Pandora of the Prying Mind stood a-tiptoe, palpitating with wonder 
and expectation, with clasped hands and parted lips, a living statue of 
thrilled curiosity. Without, the whole house seemed, like herself, to hold 
its breath ; she heard the brazen lamp breathe quick, she heard the toad 
half turn upon a stone, she heard the slow, wide flapping of the great Psyche’s 
wings, she heard the hollow murmur of the chamber, she heard the echo of 
her own heart-throb ; and with a little frightened flutter of giggle, that re- 
sounded under the brazen dome, she shut fast her sweet, foolish eyes, and 
snatched off the lid. 

Whirr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-1 ! 

Up to the dome, around the walls, and through the door, and along the 
corridors, and across the columned vestibule, and out into the free air, and 
over the wide, wide world. 

Whirr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r ! ! 

First of all, the Prying, Meddling Mind, Talebearing, Scandalous Re- 
port, Envy, Covetousness, Fraud, Cruelty, Pride, Revenge, Ignorance, Pov- 
erty, Disease, — 

Whirr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!!! The gifts of the angry gods ! 

But first of all flew forth the Prying Mind and the Meddling Disposition ; 
and last of all came Hope. 

Epimetheus wept, and wrung his hands; the great Psyche butterfly fell 
to the ground with broken wings ; and Pandora died with dismay and fear. 

But in her last horror she had clapped down the lid of that fatal jar, and 
Hope, sweet Hope, was saved to the sons of men. 


5. W. P. 
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How Lulu got Lost. 


HOW LULU GOT LOST. 


Reiger was a little black-eyed girl, with a slight, dancing figure, a delicate, 
spirituelle face, and a blue-and-white sun-bonnet, ruffled all around. I 
call especial attention to this last fact, because whoever saw Lulu from six 
o’clock in the morning until six in the evening — when, tired out with the 
labors of the day and the care of her inseparable friend and companion 
“ Minnie,” she was generally ready to go to bed— was sure to see that same 
little sun-bonnet. I can see it to-day, with my “mind’s eye,” as plainly 
as I can see the small face under it, although it must long since have 
become, if not “ dust and ashes,” at least pulp or paper. Perhaps by some 
strange alchemy it has been transformed into this very sheet upon which I 
am now writing. 

Lulu must have been about three years old when she “ got lost.” If you 
will wait a minute, I will tell you how I know. One day as I sat by my 
work-table, sewing busily, she came quietly into the room, — Minnie, blue sun- 
bonnet, and all, — and seated herself in a little chair by my side. I gave her 
a word and a smile, and then went on with my work. Presently a little hand 
stole into my lap. There it nestled for a moment, then crept softly upward 
until it clasped one of my fingers. I kissed the little hand, and laid it softly 
down again ; for how could I sew, fettered in that way? Pretty soon the 
sun-bonnet was dashed upon the carpet, and the small brown head it had 
covered placed itself, with a faint little sigh, upon my knee. I smoothed 
back the disordered locks, patted the tiny, wistful face, and then turned to 
my work again. Those button-holes must be finished before dark, hit or 
miss! After a while the little figure straightened itself up, a small arm 
made an attempt at encircling my waist, and the brown head rested against 
my arm, rendering any attempt at sewing somewhat akin to the “ pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties.’ But I persevered bravely, and at length a 
low, tearful voice beside me said, “If I had a little girl, just about three 
years old, I should pet her a great deal!” 

Down went the work. Button-holes were of small account after that / 
“Pet her a great deal!” Children, Lulu is a tall girl now, taller than any 
of you; but I do not think she has ever lacked petting from that day to 
this. 

So I know Lulu must have been “just about three years old” when she 
got lost. 

A few days after that, as we were all at the tea-table, — Minnie, head 
downward, squeezed into the high-chair with Lulu, and she sun-bonnet 
tossed upon the sofa, — the little girl’s papa said, “I must drive to the vil- 
lage after tea; could n’t I take Lulu with me?” 

“O no!” I answered. “It is too late. She must go to bed in half an 
hour.” 

Lulu opened her eyes wide, but said nothing. Presently she finished her 
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bread-and-butter, slipped down from her chair, took Minnie (wrong end up, 
of course) and the sun-bonnet, and vanished. 

In half an hour I said to her nurse, “ Louise, you had better go and find 
Lulu. It is time she was undressed.” 

Louise departed ; and I heard her out in the yard calling, “ Lulu! Lulu!” 
But no sweet, childish voice replied. I traced Louise, by the sound, from 
swing to garden, from garden to corn-house, from corn-house to barn. 
Then, growing uneasy, I went out to investigate the matter. 

“ What is it, Louise ? can’t you find Lulu ?” 

“ No, ma’am,” she answered ; “I can’t find her anywhere.” 

I rushed to the kitchen. “Mary, have you seen anything of Lulu?” 

“TIs’t Lulu you mane? No, indade, mem; I’ve not seen the likes of 
her sence ye had yer tay.” 

By that time Louise and I had become thoroughly frightened. Our near- 
est neighbor was nearly half a mile off, and the child was not in the habit of 
going to the creek alone. Nevertheless I said, turning to the two girls, 
“Mary, go through the woods to Mr. Merick’s, and see if she is there. 
Where’s Hugh?” 

“ Milkin’, mem,” was the laconic answer. 

“ Louise,” I said, “do you go up the road to Mr. Van Arm’s. I'll take 
Hugh and go down to the creek.” 

There was no time for parleying, and we started in different directions as 
soon as possible. As I passed the barnyard, I shouted to Hugh: “ Hugh, 
leave your milking, and come with me.” 

How I hurried down the lane, looking behind every pile of boards, peer- 
ing beneath every bush, and calling “ Lulu! Lulu!” at every step! 

She was not to be found. There were no traces of her at the creek; no 
little footprints in the sand, no sign of doll or sun-bonnet. I glanced once, 
and only once, down into the clear, rippling water. I could not look there 
for my darling, — not yet. 

It was after sundown, and, more alarmed than I would have liked to con- 
fess, I hastened back to the house. The whippoorwills were wailing in the 
woods. The shrill scream of the katydids resounded from the nearer trees. 
I shivered in the damp night-air. But where was Lulu? 

The girls had got back, but with no tidings. Louise was wringing her 
hands, and Mary filling the air with her Irish lamentations. I thought they 
would drive me frantic. 

“Hush, hush, girls!” I said. “Be quiet, I beg. But O, if her father 
were only here!” 

As if in answer to my wish he drove into the yard at that very moment. 
I flew to his side and told him all there was to tell. He looked at me ear- 
nestly for an instant, then pressed his lips to my forehead. 

“Don’t be frightened, dear,” he said. “The darling can’t be far off. 
We'll find her in a trice.” 

But half an hour afterward, when there was just a faint streak of daylight 
in the west, he took my hand in his and led me into the house. 
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“ You can be of no use here,” he said. “ And you look as if you had had 

a fit of sickness already. Go in and stay with little Willie. He needs 
ou.” 

‘ I obeyed him, casting but one glance at his face, which was pale and anx- 

ious. Taking the baby from his cradle, I proceeded to undress him, my 

heart, the while, growing more and more heavy. Night was darkening the 

earth, and where was my child, — the one little daughter that God had given 

me? 

Louise came in with warm milk for Willie. Her cheeks were wet. 

“ They ’ve gone down to the creek again,” she said, with a smothered sob. 
“ Mr. Merick and Mr. Van Arm and all!” 

That was why I had been coaxed into the house, then. My head sank 

into my hands, and for the first time that night I wept. 
' But just at that moment the door flew open, and there stood Miss Lulu, 
—her hair in a remarkable tumbled state, a look of sleepy wonder and 
bewilderment in her great, dark eyes, Minnie tucked under one arm, and 
the inevitable sun-bonnet under the other. I laughed and cried in the same 
breath. 

“O Lulu! my child! We thought you were lost, were drowned. Where 
were you? Where was mamma’s darling ?” 

“T don’t know. Asleep, I guess,” she said, rubbing her eyes in an absent 
sort of way. 

“ But your hair is full of straws, and your dress is in such a tumble! 
Where has Lulu been? Tell mamma! Run quick, Louise, and let the 
men know that this young lady has made her appearance,” I added, seating 
myself by the cradle, and clasping my recovered treasure closely to my heart, 
while I covered the little face with kisses. ‘ Now, Lulu, where have you 
been ever since tea ?” 

“Tn papa’s big wagon, under the seat ! ” 

It seems that the child had climbed into a great lumber-wagon that stood 
in one corner of the yard, as soon as she left the tea-table ; and, feeling 
tired, had crept under the seat, with Minnie in her arms, and fallen fast 
asleep. We had passed the wagon at least a dozen times, but she was 
completely hidden from observation, and no one thought of looking there. 

“ What did you get into the wagon for?” I asked. “ You’ll break your 
neck some time, climbing into all sorts of places. And you'll frighten us to 
death into the bargain.” 

“Lulu and Minnie going to ride,” she said, patting my cheek softly. 
“ Mamma said, ‘ too late to go to the village with papa.’ So we take just a 
little ride in the big wagon.” 

The little witch! But that is the way Lulu got lost. 

Fulia C. R. Dorr. 





Spring-time Calendar. 


SPRING-TIME CALENDAR. 


Ww the skies begin to soften, 
Though the winds are rough and strong ; 
When the sunny days come often, 
Though the snow-drifts linger long ; 
When the brooks begin to wonder 
If their silver tongues are free, 
As the ice-chains o’er and under 
Loose their links regretfully ; 
When the evergreens are telling 
To each other, crooning low, 
How the early buds are swelling, 
And the grasses springing so 
Boldly, where a slope or hollow 
Catches sunshine all the year, 
And the ferns are soon to follow, — 
Then we guess that Spring is near. 


When the arbutus is creeping 
Through the dim wood’s dimmest ways, 
Where the shy sweet-brier, sleeping, 
Dreams its dreams of summer days ; 
When the willow wands are pushing 
Downy heads to meet the light, 
And the Judas-tree is blushing, 
(Shameful name for bloom so bright !) 
When the daffodil, awaking, 
Opens wide her golden cup, 
And the tulip’s heart is breaking 
With its longing to come up; 
When the crocus freely offers 
To the south-wind, straying near, 
All the gold within her coffers, — 
We believe that Spring is here. 


When the dreamy lilac, sighing, 
Swayeth languidly her plume, 

And the columbine, replying, 
Sends back wafts of wild perfume ; 

When the cherry’s snowy fingers 
Beckon to the first wild bee, 

And each apple-blossom lingers 
In its bud impatiently ; 

When the brown wren, pert and saucy, 
Seeks his meals before our door; 
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And the martin, proud and glossy, 
Challenges his foe of yore, 
Bonny blue-bird, — fearless fellow ! — 
When the robin gives us cheer, 
And the red-bird, and the yellow, — 
Then we now that Spring is here. 
Eunice E. Comstock. 
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QUEER THINGS ABOUT BABIES. 


GREAT many curious things happen to babies, in this round world of 

ours, that the readers of “Our Young Folks” probably never heard of. 
One thing is—planting them. This is done by the dark-skinned women 
of Guinea, and is n’t half so dreadful as it sounds. The mother digs a hole in 
the ground, stands baby in it, and then packs the warm sand around him to 
keep him in place, —as you would set out a rose-bush. It keeps him out of 
mischief, and he can play in the sand while his mother works. All day 
long he stays in this odd crib, and at night, when she is done with her work, 
he is dug out. j 

When this agricultural mother wants to carry baby about, she ties him 
into a little chair which she straps to her back. If it is some very grand 
occasion, he is dressed neatly in stripes of white paint, and ornamented with 
dozens of brass bracelets and rings on arms and legs. A funny-looking 
baby he must be ! 

If you don’t fancy a crib of sand for a baby, what do you think of a big 
shoe, stuffed with moss to make it comfortable? The droll little Lapps 
cradle their babies in that way. The shoe is large, of course, and made of 
reindeer skin. It comes up high at the back, like the slippers we wear now- 
adays, and is turned up at the toes. The moss with which it is stuffed is 
the famous reindeer moss, soft and white ; and the odd little black-eyed baby 
looks very comfortable hanging from a tree, or slung across its mother’s 
back. 

Perhaps this baby who lives in a shoe is no more comical than the baby 
who lives in a fur bag,—another sober little black-eyed baby, away off in 
the shivery Esquimaux huts. Besides being cuddled up in the fur bag at 
his mother’s back, this round-faced little fellow wears a fur hood, and looks 
like some strange kind of animal peeping out on the world. 

You may have seen the Indian baby, or pappoose, bound flat to a board, 
— poor little creature! One tribe, the Flatheads, make a rude sort of box 
of bark or willow-work, and wrap the baby — “ little man,” they call him — in 
a piece of blanket, strap him tightly to the box, and hang it across two sticks. 
Besides this, the unfortunate little fellow has a board bound over his fore- 
head to make him a Flathead. 
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Babies in India. 


Even the Russian peasant mother cradles her baby on -a square board 


hung from the wall by strings from each corner, like the pan in a balance. 

In India the funny little black babies either sit on their mother’s hips and 
hold on by clasping their hands over her shoulder, or they take airy rides 
in a basket on her head. These babies are elegantly dressed in armlets, 
bracelets, anklets, and leglets (if one might make a word), finger-rings, toe- 
rings, ear-rings, and nose-rings. As for clothes, they don’t need many when 
they wear so much jewelry. 

China babies — not dolls, but babies that live in China —are sadly in 
the way among the poor. Sometimes they are cradled in a bag on their 
mother’s back, and sometimes they are tied to the backs of older children, 
who go about as though they had no such load. 

Many poor Chinese live in boats on the river, and the baby that comes to 
such a family is tied by a long rope to the mast. It is long enough to let 
the child creep around, but not long enough to let him fall overboard. 

There is another curious custom regarding babies which prevails in some 
parts of China. If one dies, it is not buried, as older people are ; it is thrown 
out carelessly, and crackers are fired off at the door. Here and there, at 
the corners of streets, charitable people build small houses with openings 
to drop the neglected little bodies in, and that is all the burial they get. 

Olive Thorne. 
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Composed by Mary A. Leland, age 10. 
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AN EXCURSION TO TIVOLI. 


WE had been in Rome but two or three days, and were to begin our sight-seeing 
by driving sixteen miles away, to Tivoli, older than Rome itself. 

To the regular jingle of the bells on the horses we set out across the level Cam- 
pagna, which stretched away in all directions, with gentle undulations here and there, 
bright with all beautiful hues of green, gray, or purple ; old ruins stood out against the 
sky, or a little river shone among the tall grasses for a while. 

After about three hours we reached the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa. Here we dis- 
mounted, and, taking a guide, explored the remains of this villa, which was once so 
famous and magnificent. It is, of course, all a confusion to one who is as little of an 
antiquarian as I am. We went through prisons, temples, baths, theatres, passages, 
halls, and rooms, and buildings of all kinds, with long walls and aqueducts extending 
out into the sunny fields. The costly marbles and works of art which have been 
excavated here have been taken away to adorn comparatively modern churches and 
art-galleries. The Venus of Medici and the celebrated mosaic of Pliny’s Doves 
were found here. Growing all among the vast ruins were delicate spring wild-flowers, 
— periwinkle, babies’-breath, anemones, and many others which are wild here but 
cultivated at home. 

Again we took our carriages and drove on to Tivoli. The road winds up the side 
of a mountain, in the midst of olive orchards ; through the trees we had exquisite 
glimpses of the Campagna, stretching like a sea of color to the horizon. The dome 
of Saint Peter’s showed distinctly, but no other sign of the existence of the ‘‘ Imperial 
City ” was visible. 

At length we reached Tivoli. We rattled through the narrow, dirty streets, beset 
with beggars, and stopped finally in one of the narrowest of them all. What could be 
seen in such a horrid place? I wondered ; but we got out, and walked through the 
hotel, and came suddenly on a scene of startling beauty. Before us were high hills 
clothed in the soft gray-green of the olive orchards ; we stood on the edge of a deep 
ravine, beside the well-preserved ruin of the Temple of the Sibyl ; below us rushed a 
splendid cascade, dashing out volumes of spray in which the sun formed a perfect 
rainbow of the most vivid colors. Sitting in the little temple we ate our lunch and 
feasted our eyes on the scenery. 

After this, following our guide, we descended into the ravine. We entered a tun- 
nel hollowed through the face of the cliff, and came out into a most singular place, a 
sort of cave, with the water rushing over our heads, down at one side, and under us, 
with a deafening noise ; the rock was curiously worn by the force of the water where 
it had flowed ages ago, making a very remarkable roof to the cave. Afterwards we 
saw this same body of water plunge into the earth and disappear. I don’t know where 
it comes to the surface again. 

When we had reached the lowest part of the ravine, we found donkeys waiting for 
us. We ascended a pleasant path through the woods to the high road. Following 
this a long way, and running up a valley, we obtained a fine view of the town, the 
temple, and three large cascades, framed in dark ravines or sunny greenery, and gleam- 
ing like silver. The picture was all brightness steeped in Italian sunshine, with a 
vividly blue sky above. 

Back we rode into Tivoli, to a villa belonging to the D’Este family. Only the gar- 
den is open to the travelling public, and it is certainly the most charming garden 
imaginable, Fountains are everywhere ; along the sides of paths, at the ends of green 
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vistas, in the centres of all the open spaces; forming cascades down the terraces, 
springing from groups of statuary, and flowing through artificial ponds or basins. 

Long terraces bordered by heavy stone balustrades, long flights of stone steps, 
statues overrun by luxuriant vegetation, with delicate maiden’s-hair fern, and rose- 
bushes in full bloom clothing all, formed just my ideal of a garden, —old, tangled, 
neglected, with nature resuming her sway and softening the stiff lines of art. 

It was now after five o’clock, so we took our carriages, which were waiting at the 
door, and started for Rome again. The sun soon set, and the gray shadows came 
stealing down from the mountains and spread over the Campagna. The sunset glow 
remained after it was nearly dark, and the effect of a ruin standing out black and 
weird against the brilliant color was quite startling. Then the moon grew luminous, 
and the stars came out. Now and then a drove of mild-eyed, great-horned, gray oxen 
of the Campagna passed us, driven by a brown, picturesque peasant woman astride on 
a donkey. 

Quieted by the fatigue, lulled by the drowsy music of the bells, soothed by the cool 
soft breeze blowing against my hot forehead, I could have driven on and on in a spell 
of passive happiness forever ; but all too soon the charm was broken by our rattling 
into Rome, reaching the hotel, and discovering we were very hungry. 





SFG: 


A QUESTION. 











Lone, dreamy purple shadows All about books and dollies, 

Crept down from the mountains high, Full of flowers and birds and bees, — 
Tenderly lifting the dying day The sweet voice rippled among the words 
Into the peaceful sky ; As a brook sings under the trees. 

And just as a sleepy robin 
Trilled his last note from his tree, Then when the darkness deepened, 


All in her little white ‘‘ nightie” And the clear stars came in sight, 
Came my winsome wee birdie to me. | We whispered softly together 
Of God and the angels bright, 

Till the dear little head grew heavy, 
And there, in a tiny heap, 

With her rosy cheek on my shoulder, 
Was my baby, fast asleep! 







How shall I show her to you, — 
Our darling so sweet and fair? 
Three summers, flying over her head, 
Have dropped sunshine in her hair ; 
Her lips are like dewy rosebuds, 
And only the summer skies 
Can equal in depth and pureness 










But the violet eyes half opened 
When I Jaid her down to rest, 








The blue of her laughing eyes. And, as I stooped to kiss her, 
She murmured, in her nest, 
Close in my arms she nestled, ‘I'll be the destest baby, 


Dimpled fingers round mine clasped tight. And go to heaven, I guess; 
Marvelous tales she told me But, when I has dot white wings on, 
As we sat in the fading light ; How s’a// I button my dress?” 
A. £. Worcester, age 16. 
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LIGHTHOUSE MARTHA. 


LITTLE Martha lived in a tall lighthouse on a rocky point of land jutting out into 
the sea. When the tide was low and the waves were at rest, there was a smooth 
road of yellow sand reaching from the lighthouse to the shore, where stood the little 
fishing-village and its quaint old church, But when a strong wind came driving up 
from the eastward, the water would sweep over this road of sand, and so make Mar- 
tha’s home an island. Here the child lived alone with her mother and father. 

It was the pleasure of Martha’s life to go up the winding stairs with her father, at 
the close of each day, and watch him light up the big lamps of the lantern. When 
the little girl first saw them kindled into a blaze, she was almost blinded, and her 
heart beat quick with fear as she looked into the lantern’s broad, glowing face. But 
very soon she began to love its warm, generous light, and to think of it as a dear friend 
that would shine above her and make the darkness cheerful. 

The people in the fishing-village had great faith in the lighthouse. Built out on 
the rude granite breakers, it stood high and strong, and gave a character to the place. 
It seemed like a bold sentinel who had gone far out on the rocks to watch for storms. 

One summer noon Martha’s father and mother went away to a town in the country, 
and left their little girl to keep the lighthouse that afternoon. Little Martha was not 
afraid to be left alone, there were so many things to interest her. At last she grew 
tired of watching the ocean, and she took pussy and sat down on the doorstep to 
watch for her parents. As she listened, she thought the waves gave forth a deeper 
moan as they beat upon the rocks. The wind, too, seemed to freshen, and the little 
girl could see that the trees in the village, which had stood so still in the afternoon, 
were now bowing to and fro. She had begun to feel quite chilly and sad, when she 
heard, on a sudden, behind her, the dread roll of thunder. 

She sprang up, and, followed closely by puss, ran around the lighthouse. Before 
her rose a mass of black clouds, fast mounting up the heavens. The lightning was 
striking back and forth from this inky mass, and out of it came the shuddering voice 
of the thunder. Puss was whining with terror, so her mistress took her up in her 
arms and carried her into the lighthouse, hoping her parents would come back soon. 
But when she found they would not be able to come, and that she would be left alone 
all night, the tears began to stream down her face. Then she remembered that the 
great light had not been lit, and she knew it would be a dreadful night for sailors near 
the coast. So she started up, and, lighting a candle, ran up the winding stairs. As 
she opened the lantern door, a gust of wind blew the candle out, so she had to get 
another. 

When the lamps had been lighted, and the bright blaze of light, thrown forward by 
the reflector, cast out upon the ocean a broad gleam, little Martha was very happy and 
grateful. She drew her chair into a corner of the lantern-loft, and gradually fell into 
a peaceful sleep. 

When her father and mother came, early in the morning, they found her fast asleep 
in her chair. 

‘Why, Martha dear,” said her mother, ‘‘ did you light the lamp?” 

“Yes, mother,” said little Martha, feeling very happy ; ‘‘ but I was not lonely, for 
the great light was with me.” 


‘Blanche Van Wagenen, age 14. 
Mipp.eTon, N. J. 
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MY GARDEN. 


SOME years ago, I was given a plat of ground a yard square, which I dignified by 
the name of garden. I was also allowed a rake, a watering-pot, an old dress, and the 
“freedom of the place.” All children like dirt, and I dug and planted to my heart’s 
content. My garden was filled with a choice collection of tiger-lilies and strawberries, 
interspersed — for the sake of variety — with dandelions, clover, and chickweed. 

It soon enlarged, and received numerous additions. Somebody gave me some col- 
umbine seeds, and somebody else made me the recipient of daffodil roots. I shortly 
afterward procured a promising young grapevine. I also tried my hand and hoe at 
the cultivation of lettuce (at which I didn’t succeed). I next went into ecstasies over 
a slip of scarlet geranium. Finally I aspired to some morning-glories and sweet-peas. 

My garden changed like a kaleidoscope. As I grew older, my collections became 
choicer. I was once presented with a package of seeds marked ‘‘ African roses.” I 
am not familiar with the botany of Africa, and I had not the slightest idea of what 
they were, but I supposed something very wonderful. I planted them with high 
hopes. Said hopes were somewhat quenched when the anxiously watched seeds 
turned out (out of the ground) to be poppies. 

Last year my garden consisted entirely of grass. Of all the enemies of flowers it is 
the worst. Weeds are of little account, and are easily pulled up; grassisn’t. This 
**carpet of earth” is well enough in its proper place (everything has its right station 
somewhere), but I don’t like it in gardens. It makes a pretty lawn, and is not partic- 
ularly objectionable when it appears in stacks of fragrant clover ; neither have I much 
aversion to it when seen along country roadsides, “‘ wet with the morning dew and 
fringed with daisies and violets,” etc., etc. (I believe that’s poetry, but I can’t remem- 
ber the rest of it). ; 

‘** As I was saying” (I borrow that expression from my great-aunt Huldah), my 
garden consisted of grass. It was not my fault, for I tried to weed it out. I spent a 
hot evening in the garden on my hands and knees. I was covered with dirt and per- 
spiration. Mosquitoes filled the air. I pulled and pulled at the grass, and only suc- 
ceeded in breaking off little blades. It was impossible to force out the matted roots. 
I worked an hour and cleared a space a foot square. I was hot, tired, and covered 
with mosquito bites. I heard some one call, and, looking up, saw Ellen, who said 
somebody was in the parlor, waiting to see me. 

I hurriedly changed my dress and went in. On the sofa sat my most fashionable 
acquaintance, a young lady of twelve summers. We both felt stiff and ill at ease. 
Our first greetings over, we were at a loss to find subjects for conversation. I re- 
marked that the weather was very warm. She replied, yes, it was. There was an 
awful pause, during which she looked at her gloves, and I stared at the ceiling. ‘“‘ It 
looks as though we were going to have a shower,” I ventured. She answered, she 
believed it did. There was another pause. She inquired if I was in a hurry to have 
school commence? I said I wasn’t, this hot weather. We conversed a little on the 
subject of school. Another pause occurred. She said she would like to hear me 
play. I sat down at the piano. She turned the leaves, and experienced much incon- 
venience from her tight gloves. She remarked that the piece was pretty. Neither 
of us could find anything more to say. She guessed she must go, and accordingly 
departed, having made a call of seven minutes. 

I went back to my weeding. I looked around, but could not find the place I had 
cleared. Grass was everywhere. I sensibly concluded my labor made no impression, 
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and that I had better let the garden alone. By July the grass was in fine condition, 
being nearly three feet tall. I had it mowed soon after. 

My garden is usually conducted on something like the following plan. As soon as 
spring opens (which, in this latitude, is the middle of June) I plant my seeds. 
About eleven and five-eighths per cent come up, — which is quite good interest from 
the bank of earth. The transplanting, like everything on this earthly football, is a 
matter of labor and care. I consult the barometer, the thermometer, the clouds, and 
the almanac. If the four indicate propitious weather, I envelop myself in a big apron, 
take a trowel, a knife, a watering-pot and several sticks in hands, and proceed to the 
scene of action. On my way to the garden, I consult the ant-hills concerning the 
state of the atmosphere. I will not weary you with the details of the transplanting. 
(That ’s what writers always say when they have n’t talent enough to describe what 
they wish to.) Suffice it to say that I never ‘‘set out” a particularly choice lot of 
seedlings but there comes a freezing wind from the Arctic Ocean, or a scorching 
simoom from Africa, or a flood from the clouds above. 

A few of the hardier ones survive only to fall a prey to marauding chickens, who 
roam about ‘‘at their own sweet will.” Numerous bugs and beetles infest them. A 
stray calf gets in and tramples them. Everything owes them a special spite. By this 
time they are pretty well disposed of, rendering the ‘‘ thinning out” advocated by 
gardeners quite unnecessary. The last and most important evil which besets them is 
the grass. About seven or eight live, and ‘‘ waste their sweetness on the’ —I forget 
the word — ‘‘air.” 

But I have learned a lesson from my plants. The world sometimes wonders that 
the numerous offspring of the poor are so healthy and rugged, while the children of 
the rich are frequently sick and delicate. The answer is obvious, — the weak and 
sickly infants die oftener with the poor than with the rich, for they receive less care, 
but the world knows nothing of them ; and the naturally strong ones thrive with their 
rough treatment, and grow up with iron constitutions. 

Thus it is with my plants. The weak ones die off, and the survivors of their 
numerous hardships live, till, like grass, they are almost impossible to kill, or, to use 
Aunt Huldah’s expression, till they are ‘‘ tougher than biled owls.” 

Betsey Pringle, age 14. 


A SPRING CAROL. 


THE gray is stealing away from the blue, The bluebird calls to the babbling brook, 
The robin is singing so loud, The brooklet sings to the flowers, 
And the sunshine in glory is bursting And the blossom starts from the sun-warm 
through nook, 
The gates of the riven cloud. And blooms through the gladsome hours. 


The swallows are building under the eaves, 
The green is hiding the brown, 

And the sunbeams dance through the shimmering leaves, 
Or the rain comes pattering down. 


Eudora May Stone, age 12. 
Emerson, Otor Co., NEBRASKA. 
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MY SHIPWRECK. 


WHEN I was a little girl about five years old, I went on a voyage to sea with my 
father and mother. The ship was loaded with coal, and bound for Panama; so, in 
the month of May, with cheerful hearts and the prospect of a long and pleasant 
voyage before us, we sailed from New York, leaving home and friends. We little 
thought what would happen before we met again ! 

How pleasant those days upon the water were! One of our occupations was 
catching, or trying to catch, the dolphins swimming around the ship. I liked to watch 
them very much ; and when the sun shone upon them, their backs glistened with the 
most beautiful colors, Sometimes a sea-bird would hit the mast or sails in its flight, 
and fall to the deck. Once father tied a flag around the neck of one, and then let 
it go; another time, a pipe. 

I wish I could remember more about the voyage ; but it was a long time ago. One 
thing, however, I shall always remember, and that is the shipwreck. 

We had been out some time upon the passage, when a violent storm arose. How 
the waves dashed about the ship! The storm increased, so that we could hardly 
walk across the cabin without taking hold of something. The top of the stove came 
off, and the back of a heavy arm-chair fastened to the floor was broken. The lamp 
hung from the ceiling swayed to and fro violently. At the table, we had to hold all 
the dishes ; the rack on the edge was not of the least use. 

At last, after a few days, the storm passed away; but before that we found our- 
selves in serious trouble. The ship was leaking. In vain the carpenter went down 
in the hold and tried to stop the leak ; the water gained. I remember going down 
there once. How dark it was, and how the water gurgled around the vessel ! 

At first the crew pumped a few hours at a time, then all day; and finally, when 
we could not help seeing that our cruel enemy increased his power rapidly, the poor 
fellows were forced to pump night and day, with but little rest for each. 

At last we saw that it was no use; the ship could not be saved. All that could 
be done had been done, and we began to get ready to save our lives, if possible. We 
were then about five hundred miles from Montevideo, with not a ship in sight ; and 
it was very doubtful if we could ever reach land in boats on such a sea. However, 
water and provisions enough to last were put up, and we were getting ready to leave 
the ship, when we saw that ever-welcome sight, a sail. Nearer and nearer it came, 
and we soon discovered that it was a French bark. 

The signal of distress was raised, and a boat was sent over to see about taking us. 
The French captain was very unwilling ; he was afraid it would make trouble with 
the owners. 

It was night when we left the ship with all her sails set and ensign down. How 
fortunate that we left her when we did! At twelve o’clock she was in sight, but at 
daylight she was gone ; sunk in that bottomless ocean where we should have been 
if God in his mercy had not saved us from death. 

In a short time we reached Montevideo, and there the bark left us and pursued 
its way. 

We went to Buenos Ayres, and sailed for New York in an American ship. We 
arrived safely home, after an absence of three or four months. You can imagine the 
joy of our friends at seeing us once more. 

Susy Augusta Symonds, age 15. 

KENNEBUNK, Me. 














AGRICULTURAL PUZZLE. 
No. 70. 
1. Plant “ Hero,” and what will come 
-up? 
2. Plant a Zouave, and what will come 
up? 
3. Plant a widow, and what will come 
up? 
4. Plant wharves, and what will come 
up? 
5. Plant repentance, and what will come 
up? 
6. Plant a slap, and what will come up? 
Voyageuse and Harry. 


METAGRAM. — No. 71. 

Whole, I amuse. Beheaded, I warm. 
Beheaded again, I devour. Beheaded 
and curtailed, I caused strife. Curtailed, 
I am a preposition. Curtailed, I am an 
article. Curtailed or beheaded again, I 
am ~othing. 

Jack Straw. 





ENIGMA. — No. 72. 
I am composed of 8 letters. 
| My first is in tin, but not in zinc. 
| My second is in eye, but not in blink. 
My ¢hird is in green, but not in blue. 
| My fourth is in nothing, not even you. 
, My fifth is in young, but not in old. 
My sixth is in silver, but not in gold. 
| My seventh is in moon, but not in sun. 
My eighth’s not in pistol, but always in 
gun. 
My whole is the name of a poet of fame, 
And if you don’t guess it I won’t be to 
blame. Consuelo. 


METAGRAM. — No. 73. 


First, Iam a book. Change my head, 
and I am a famous city. Change again, I 
am a quantity. Change again, I am part 
of a building. Change again, I am the 


happiest place on earth. 
Ada M. Tilison. 





ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 74. 
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The Evening Lamp. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 75. 


YSVIISYSY. 


ENIGMAS. — No. 76. 


I am composed of g letters. 

My frst is in new, but not in old. 

My second is in timid, but not in bold. 

My ¢hird is in whiskey, but not in gin. 

My fourth is in copper, but not in tin. 

My /ith is in cow, but not in calf. 

My sixth is in cane, but not in staff. 

My seventh is in prison, but not in jail. 

My eéghd is in wind, but not in gale. 

My xinth is in fence, but not in gate. 

My whole is the name of a Western State. 
£. Z. E. Nuff. 


No. 77. 


IT am composed of 12 letters. 

My 4, 7, 8, 5, is a large river. 

My I, 5, 9, 10, 4, 12, is a capital of one of 
the United States. 

My 12, II, 10, 11, 3, is a British possession 
in Africa. 

My I, II, 9, 2, 3, is a city of Switzerland. 

My 3, 2, 4, 12, is a lake of Mexico. 

My 6, 2, 3, 2, I, 2, 9, is an island of Ocean- 
ica. 

My whole is a country of Asia. 

&. Ht: 


HIDDEN URES.—No. 78. 


1. Veronica, bring it in. 

2. Grandmother is growing old very 
fast. 

3. The topaz in Clara’s ring is unusual- 
ly large. 

4- The troops were repulsed while ad- 
vancing. 

5. Cairo now appeared in view, 

MFT. K.S.S. 





A HIDDEN RIVER.—No. 79. 


Meandering through this seeming barren 
verse, 

There is a river whose unruffled flow 

Laves the sweet flowers that on its margin 
blow, 

And bears the shipping of the universe. 

Great towns are watered in its onward 
course, 

Whose lofty spires and domes stretch up 
toward heaven, 

And yet are hid beneath the shelter given 

By huge old trees that over them incline. 

No eye can view its beauty plain but mine, 

For I alone control the potent key 

That guards its secret in unyielding gloom : 

My hand can reach to draw it from the 
tomb, 

In which, imbosomed by its trees and 
flowers, 

It vainly waits, through long, slow-moving 
hours, 

Ere it can hope some skilful hand to see 

Raised to unveil its shrouding mystery. 

Wonny Wy. 


CHARADE.—No. 80. 


My First. 

Soil and sand, 
Here I stand. 

My Second. 
From a bird 
I am heard. 

My Whole. 
Black and green 
I am seen. 

Jack Straw. 
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HIDDEN CONTRIBUTORS TO 
oO. Y. F.—No. 8&1. 


I. She is as Sat of the odor as of the 
flower. 

2. Your silly rae ill becomes your 
dignity. 

3. Did I err when I said that the ther- 
mometer was at zero set?—Err! Yes 
indeed ! 

4. Little Jo nestled close to his mother’s 
side. 

5. Around the doorstep hens gather for 
their food. 

6. Thou, Bob, art letting thy temper 
get the better of thy discretion. 

Fanny Higgins. 
CHARADE.—No. 82. 
My first we feel every summer. 
My second soldiers use. 
My ¢hird is what a cockney calls my first. 
My whole is a savage. 
Ada M. T. 


The Evening Lamp. 


[May. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC.—No. 83. 


1. A part of a balance, 

2. A contrary current. 

3. A kind of sword. 

4. A space of time. 

5. A forlorn condition. 

The initials name a precious stone; 


the finals an aromatic gum. 
Ruthven. 


WORD SQUARES. —No. 84. 
1. Connection. 
2. A knot. 
3. A town. 
4. A tree. 


. Approaches. 
+o “4, White.” 


No. 85. 
1. A female name. 
2. A male. 
3. Mingled with. 
4. A cooking apparatus. 
5. A ministering spirit. 





Ella M. N. 


ANSWERS. 


. “One Word.” 


Cc 
R 
E 
E 


D 

52. In order to understand an opinion, strange to 
Say, we must use our understandings. But in many 
cases we discover the fact after it is too late, and 
then strive to hide our chagrin behind an off-hand 
jest. {(J# orDER 2) (under stand) an (open eye 
on), (S tea range) (2’s A); (wee) (mu’s T) (u's) 
(hour) (under standin GS). (But zm many cases) 
doer (d eyes cover) THE (FACT after IT) (eyes) 
too) (1 eight), and (t hen) (s triv) (2) (hide 
(ch a grin) dehkind an (O FF hand) jest.) 

53- Inthe midst of life we are in death. 
midst of LIFE, wee r in DEATH.) 

54. Candy. 

55- Aspinwall. 

56. ‘ Boarding-school. 

57- 


(In the | 


58. Cain, gain, lain, main, pain, rain, vain. 

59- Bee; beer, beast. 

60. Take a piece of writing-paper about twice as 
long as it is broad, and fold each end as follows: 
Turn the upper corner down as shown in Fig. 1 ; 
then fold the other upper corner over that, as in 
Fig. 2. Fold the other endssimilarly ; then double 
lengthwise as in Fig 3; double again lengthwise | 
t Fig. 4), and cut in the direction of the dotted | 

ne. 


“ 


(hour) | 











0 
L 
I 
b 


I 
T 
A 
L 
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63. Nightingale. (Night in-gale ; nigh- Lom, 


64. Nora, Arno, Roan. 
65. 1. Can-a-rye. 2. Turn-stone. oa 

6. Spar-row. 
9. Pe-wee. 


cock. 4. Her-on. 5. Pig-e-on. 
7. Pa 8. Chick-a-dee. 

Es *s a health to all those that I love, 
Here? s ahealth to all those that love me ; 


Here’s a — to all those that love them that 


ov 
And to hom that love those that love me. 
67. t- Versailles. 2. Paris. s Mobile. 4- 
Madrid. 5. Venice. 6. Dublin. Bombay. # 
68. Answer to cipher: ‘‘ How to you do? 





Key : Use first the next letter following the one 
desired ; for the second letter, the second time, use 
| the second letter following; the third time, use 


the third, &c. 
69. Bordeaux. (Board O.) 











CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 16, 1873. 

O THE PUBLISHERS OF “OUR 

YOUNG FOLKS.” GenTLemen, —I saw, 
in last December’s number of “Our Young 
Folks,” an enigma justly attributed to the cele- 
brated authoress, Miss Anne Seward, — not Stew- 
ard, as you print it,—the answer to which is 
published in the March number of the same 
excellent magazine. 

Now, excuse me when I assert that this 
answer is not the one told me when living in 
England. More than sixty years ago my mother, 
who was a wonderful expounder of every descrip- 
tion of riddles, explained to me the one in ques- 
tion, as follows: Miss Seward was well acquainted 
with the great lexicographer, Dr. Samuel John- 
son, whose native place, which suggested this 
enigma, was within sixty miles of mine, and, being 
disposed to pay him a compliment, wrote the 
riddle which I give you below. 


As regards the fifty pounds reward, it is so long | 


since it was offered, I do not recollect whether or 
not it was ever claimed. 

Miss Seward’s enigma, with my mother’s solu- 
tion :— 


The noblest object in the world of art, — Laocoén 
of Apollo. 

The brightest gem that nature can impart, — Eye 
(vowel /). 

The point essential in a lawyer’s lease, — Time. 

The well-known signal in the time of peace, — 
Cornucopia. 

The farmer’s prompter, when he drives the 
plough, — Hope. 

The soldier’s duty and the lover’s vow, — Fidel- 
ity. 

The planet seen between the earth and sun, — 
Idalia, or Venus. 

The prize that merit never yet has won, — Ease. 

The miser’s treasure and the badge of Jews, — 
Lucre. 

The wife’s ambition, and the parson’s dues, — 
Duty. 

Now, if your noble spirit can divine 

A corresponding word for every line, 

By the first letters quickly will be shown 


| I have taken “Our Young Folks,” without in- 
terruption, ever since it was first published, and 

one or two of my grandchildren, who inherit my 
mother’s faculty of divining hidden mysteries, join 

me in welcoming each month this interesting and 
| instructive volume. Aged as I am, as soon as the 
| leaves are cut, I turn to the “ Evening Lamp” 
with as much eagerness as those of smaller growth, 
and seldom relinquish it till more than half the 
puzzles are made clear, though we think some of 
the illustrated rebuses are far-fetched. Freely 


criticise the accompanying solution of Miss Sew- 

| ard’s enigma, and oblige me by answering this 

| hasty communication of your well-wisher, and 
Yours respectfully, 


| AnnE Ry ann (in her 77th year). 


| Our correspondent will please accept our thanks 

| for the light she has thrown upon this remarkable 

| riddle. The answer she gives is probably the 

correct one, and yet in some respects it is inferior 

| to the one worked out by “‘ T. F.,”” whose ingenu- 
ity shines all the more conspicuous by the light 
of this elucidation. 

We have no important criticism to make ; ob- 
| serving only that Lichfield, the birthplace of Dr. 
Johnson, is commonly spelled without the ¢ which 
appears in this solution. ‘‘ Laocodén of Apollo” 
is manifestly a slip of the pen. The famous group 
of statuary known as the Laocodn is said to be the 
work of Agesander of Rhodes; and it may well 
dispute with the Afollo Belvedere the title of 
“the noblest object in the world of art.””_ Miss 
Anna Seward — if she, and not “‘ Anne Steward,” 
wrote this enigma — was a voluminous writer of 
prose and verse, and herself for many years a 
resident of Lichfield. Born in 1747, she died in 
1809, bequeathing to Sir Walter Scott a mass of 
manuscript poetry and correspondence, which he 
edited with a Memoir. 

Our rebus-makers will please take notice of our 
correspondent’s criticism. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs :— 


I am building a boat after the plan you gave in 
| your August number of 1872, and like it very 





A loyal city of no small renown, — Litchfield, the | much. Will you be so kind as to let me know 
birthplace of Dr. Johnson, known in the time of | what kind of a sail I can putin her? We have 


the Romans. 


| quite a nice place to sail a boat, and I also want 
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to go on the lake (Ontario) with her in summer. 
A party of us are going to camp out on the 
islands. 
Yours truly, 
Younc Boat-BurpEr. 


For a sail-boat with a single mast, a “ fore-and- 
aft” sail is the only thing to be recommended. 
Common fore-and-aft sails, if of any considerable 





size, are furnished with tackle for raising and 
spreading them, as shown in the cut. But as your 
boat is probably quite small, a simpler style of 





sail will answer your purpose, like this of which 
we give adrawing. It can be hung on the mast 
by the loops, called “grommets,” and stretched 
by means of a “sprit” extending diagonally 
across the sail from the upper outward corner 
to a “becket” hung midway on the mast. 
The “becket” is a short rope having one large 
loop, through which the mast passes, and another 
smaller one, or “eye,” in which the end of the 
sprit rests. The corner of the sail is also fur- 
nished with an eye, formed by gathering into a 
small loop the rope or heavy cord which sur- 
rounds the entire sail. The ends of the sprit are 
shaped’ to fit into these eyes, without slipping 
through them. The sprit sail may have a light 
boom, or not, as you please. Instead of lowering 
the sail when you are through using it, slip the 
sprit out of the becket and turn it in your hands, 
rolling the sail up on it ; then bind both neatly to 
the mast with the “ sheet.” 

Let us warn you, however, that the kind of 
boat you are building will not be a safe thing to 


Our Letter Box. 
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sail in on the lake, except in experienced and very 
careful hands. The first flaw will capsize you. 


Polly Princeton, writing from Stockton, Califor- 
nia, sends—along with answers which came too 
late for acknowledgment last month— this inter- 
esting question for the “ Letter Box,” which “some 
kind young person ” is requested to answer : — 

“* After water has been standing some time, I 
have often noticed that minute bubbles collect 
on the sides of the vessel which contains it. 
What causes them to collect there?” 


NV. W.— Alfred Tennyson is the author of the 
poem of “‘ The Lotos-Eaters,” beginning, — 

“* Courage 1’ he said, and pointed toward the land.” 

Your question regarding “ Miriam,” in Haw- 
thorne’s “ Marble Faun,” we cannot positively 
answer, though we have little doubt of her being 
a purely fictitious character. 


Allie, ¥osie, and Lou, — Rosa Bonheur (pro- 
nounced Bun-urr, or nearly so, accenting both 
syllables alike) is a celebrated French painter, 
born in Bordeaux in 1822, Her love of animals 
and her enthusiastic devotion to art have made 
her one of the most conscientious and faithful 
delineators of animals in the world. She is very 
industrious, and her pictures command the highest 
prices. 

Your other questions have either been answered 
in the “ Letter Box,” or are hardly appropriate 
for it. 

SAN MATEO, CAL., February 15, 1873. 
Dear Epitors:— 

Do you remember the rhyming list of English 

Sovereigns beginning 
“ First William the Norman, 
Then William his son”? 


It was of great use to me when at school, and even 
now some of the lines come back to my memory 
very conveniently at times, 

If you think the enclosed rhyming list of Ameri- 
can Presidents will be of similar use to any of the 
little readers of “‘ Our Young Folks,” please drop 
it into the “ Letter Box.” 


Truly yours, 
EMELEON. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. 


First Washington, Adams, 
With Jefferson reckoned ; 
Next Madison, Monroe, 
Then Adams the second. 
Andrew Jackson came next, 
Of New Orleans fame ; 
Van Buren, and Harrison, 
And Tyler next came. 
Then Polk, and then Taylor, 
Then Fillmore, and Pierce, 
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Then Buchanan, then Lincoln, 
With war’s dreadful curse. 

Then Johnson, of whom 
There is little to say, 

And now Grant, who presides 
At the White House to-day. 


Dear “ Younc Forks”: — 
Can you tell me where the verse — 


“"T is good to be merry and wise, 
'T is good to be honest and true, 
’T is good to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new” — 


comes from? I have looked in various places, and 
have not been able to find it. 


Yours truly and admiring]: 
y ety, AD. 


CINCINNATI, February 19, 1873. 
Dear “ Younc Forks”: — 
Will some of you please tell me something about 
“ Whittington and his Cat”? Also where to find 
the following quotations? — 


1. “ He that good thinketh, good may do, 
And God will help him thereunto ; 
*For.never was good work wrought 
Without beginning of good thought.” 
2. “A looker-on in Vienna.” 


3 “‘ Patience on a monument, smiling at Grief.” 
EVELYN. 


é NASHUA, N. H., February 20, 1873. 
Mr. “ Epitor”: 

Can you or any of your numerous family of 
Young Folks tell me the meaning of the letters 
“R. S. V. P.” when attached to a card of invita- 
tion? 

We are all here very much interested to find 
out how Jack Hazard succeeds in “ doing his 
best.” He has my best wishes in his way through 
school. Mother says she is not too old to feel an 
interest in Jack’s adventures, and that she remem- 
bers some masters, in the early part of her school- 
days, of whom “ Mr. Dinks” reminds her very 
forcibly. I am glad the times and customs have 
changed since then. 

Hoping that you will answer the question at the 
first of this letter, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
“ Bgss.”’ 


The initials ““R. S. V. P."? are supposed to 


stand for the French, Résondes, s’il vous plait, — 
“ Answer, if you please.” 


‘The scenes in Mr. Dinks’s school-room — even 
to the two heads in the table-drawer —are all 
taken from life ; not a single incident has been ex- 
aggerated, — as some may need to be told, who 
never had the pleasure of an acquaintance with 
Master Dinks or his method. 


Our Letter Box. 
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VASSAR COLLEGE, February 3, 1873, 
Dear “ Younc Fo.xs” :— 
Can some of the Young Folks tell me where 
the following lines are found? 
“I believe if I should die, 
And you should kiss my eyelids when I lie 
Cold, dead, and dumb to all the world contains, 
The folded orbs would open at thy breath, 
And from its exile in the aisles of death 
Life would come gladly back along my veins.” 
If any one can tell me where the rest of this snatch 
of poetry is found, it will very much oblige 
Amy. 


R. C. Faris writes, “ Here is a puzzle similar 
to the one in the February “‘ Young Folks ” : — 
“U O00, You sigh for a cipher, 
I1OTH E E. Isigh for thee. 
OONOO, O sigh for no cipher, 
OOM E. O sigh for me.” 


Messrs. “ Eptrors” : — 

I send you the following very ancient riddle. 
Is it worthy of a place in the “Young Folks”? 
Can any one tell the answer? 


OLD RIDDLE. 


There was a man of Adam’s race, 
Who had a certain dwelling-place. 

He had a house all covered o’er, 
Where no man dwelt since or before. 
It was not built by human art 

Of brick or lime in any part, 

Of rock or stone in cave or kiln, 

But curiously was wrought within. 

’T was not in Heaven, nor yet in Hell, 
Nor on the earth where mortals dwell. 
Now, if you know this man of fame, 
Tell where he lived, and what his name. 


I am delighted with the answer to Miss Sew- 
ard’s riddle. Did she leave an answer, and, if so, 
with whom ? 


As regards the Zolian harp, some one suggests 
that the strings be all tuned to one and the same 
note (D is the best). The air blowing with differ- 
ent degrees of force will excite different sounds, 
— tones of sound, more properly. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

“ Grandmother ” will be interested to see a com- 
munication regarding Miss Seward’s riddle in an- 
other part of the “* Letter Box.” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 18, 1873. 
Dear Eprror:— 

The enclosed stanzas will probably make a good 
impression if spoken in a very clear voice. One 
| cannot appreciate the rhyme unless the verds are 
distinctly spoken. 

Please to answer three questions which I shall 
ask. 1. Of what use is Algebra? 2. From my 
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writing, should you think mea boy ora girl? 3. In 
that part of Longfellow’s “Song of Hiawatha” 
called ‘“‘ Hiawatha’s Departure’? may be seen 
these lines :— 


“Was it Shingebis the diver? 
Or the pelican, the Shada? 
Or the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah ? 
Or the white goose Waw-be-wawa, 
With the water dripping, flashing 
From its glossy neck and feathers?” 
Those same proper names are used in other 
parts of the poem. Did any tribe of Indians ever 
call the birds mentioned in the quotation by such 
names? 
Ever your well-wisher, 
RC. 

Answers. —1. Algebra, besides being an excel- 
lent discipline for the mind, is of the highest use 
in solving, by quick and easy methods, problems 
which would often require the most intricate and 
tedious processes of common arithmetic for their 
solution, — if, indeed, they could be solved: at all 
without the use of algebraic rules and symbols. 

2. A girl, decidedly. 

3. The names you quote, together with many 
others which constantly recur in the wild and 
beautiful legends of Hiawatha, are understood to 
be the actual Indian words for the animals and 
things they represent. They are mostly gleaned, 
we think, from the Ojibway dialect. 


Here are the stanzas alluded to by “ J. C.,” — 
sent in answer to the call of a correspondent for 
pieces suitable for declamation. 


THE LOVERS. 
IN DIFFERENT MODES AND TENSES. 
Sally Salter, she was a young teacher who taught, 
And her friend, Charley Church, was a preacher 
who praught, 
Though his enemies called him a screecher who 
scraught. 
His heart, when he saw her, kept sinking and 
sunk, 
And his eye, meeting hers, began winking and 
wunk ; 
While she, in her turn, fell to thinking and thunk. 
He hastened to woo her, and sweetly he wooed ; 
For his love grew until to a mountain it grewed, 
And what he was longing to do then he doed. 
In secret he wanted to speak, and he spoke, 
To seek with his lips what his heart long had 
soke ; 
So he managed to let the truth leak, and it loke. 


He asked her to ride to the church, and they rode ; 

They so sweetly did glide that they both thought 
they glode ; 

And they came to the place to be tied, and were 
tode. - 


Our Letter Box. 
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Then “‘ Homeward,” he said, “let us drive,” and 
they drove ; 

And, soon as they wished to arrive, they arrove ; 

And whatever he could n’t contrive she controve. 


The kiss he was dying to steal, then he stole, 

At the feet where he wanted to kneel then he 
knole, ° 

And he said, “I feel better than ever I fole.”’ 


So they to each other kept clinging, and clung, 

While Time his swift current was winging and 
wung, 

And this was the thing he was bringing and 
brung. 


The man Sally wanted to catch, and had caught, 

That she wanted from others to snatch, and had 
snaught, 

Was the one that she now liked to scratch, and she 
scraught. 


And Charley’s warm love began freezing and froze, 
While he fell to teasing, and cruelly toze 
The girl he had wished to be squeezing and squoze. 


“Wretch!” he cried, when she threatened to 
leave him and left, 

‘* How could you deceive me as you have deceft?” 

And she answered, ‘‘I promised to cleave, and 
I’ve cleft.” 


Houston Merrill wishes to know where he “ can 
get a good book about seamanship, navigation, 
and all about ships and signals, etc. ; also its 
probable cost.””. Who can tell him? 


Here goes Jack Straw’s dollar ! 

**V. S.” sends us from Philadelphia, in a neat 
feminine handwriting, the following answer to 
Jack Straw’s riddle. 

To give an answer to a word 

That first is beast, and then is bird, 
And winds up with a letter too, 

Seems very difficult to do ; 

Yet sure I think that I have found 

A word that will the whole propound. 
My deast is of ignoble birth ; 

The poor thing is of little worth. 

He sneaks and cringes, barks and steals, 
And, spite of kicks, creeps at your heels. 


My 4irdie is a saucy thing ; 

So little and so light of wing ! 

His pretty, merry, lively ways 

Are sweet through all the summer days. 


Now, for the letter, — you will see 

’T is in the cross-row, number three ; 

On a bank-note you ’Il gladly view it, 

And into my whole you'll soon undo it. 
Cur-Wren-C (Currency). 


Now, as currency is our answer (alluded to last 
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month), we feel compelled to find another, which 
we do, and adapt it to Jack Straw’s rhymes as fol- 
lows :— 
** A cur is the beast, 
A wren is the bird, 
The letter is 7, 
And cur-ren-te the word.” 


Though the word is Latin, it occurs in English 
dictionaries, and is familiarly quoted in English 
literature, in connection with calamo (currente 
calamo signifying with a running pen) ; — nor, in- 
deed, does Jack Straw’s riddle restrict the word to 
the English language. He may possibly consider 
currente even a better answer than currency, yet 
we regard this as a “‘ reasonably good” one ; ac- 
cordingly, if “* V. S.” will send us her address, we 
will forward her the dollar in question, unless in 
the mean. time a still better answer comes in, or 
Jack Straw makes some “‘ reasonable ”’ objection. 

Other correspondents have sent inferior answers, 
such as “ Apollo’ (Ape-poll-o), and “‘ Molebats.”’ 
In the former, the second and third letters in A Ze 
are in the way. As for the latter, though there is 
such a thing as a molebat (a kind of fish), a daz is 
not a dird, and the plural moledats does not give 
the three syllables called for by Jack Straw. 


And now here comes the following letter from 
LeRoy, N. Y.:— 

Epitors oF “Our Younc Forks ” : — 

I have been a subscriber to your magazine for 
only a short time, but during that time I have been 
a mostattentive reader. Upon seeing Jack Straw’s 
first puzzle, I gave as a solution “Titmouse,” and 
upon seeing the second, I was seized with a desire 
to solve it. The solution was not as easy as the 
first ; yet after some time I found the word “ Bar- 
renness,”’ which, if we take only the sound into ac- 
count, may be divided into the words, “bear,” 
“wren,” and “ess.” But I thought that this would 
not satisfy so exacting a person as our friend Jack 
Straw, so I looked still further, and was rewarded 
by finding the word “ bullfinches.” My hard- 
est task was yet to come, that of giving a rhymed 
answer ; yet I have done even that, though very 
imperfectly. 

1 am looking o’er the lea ; 

Ana what do you think I see? 

Well, first a “ bull” I spy, 

And the next that meets my eye 

Is a “ finch” upon a tree, 

As he sings his song to me. 

But no, there ’s more than one ; 

I must add the letter “‘es,”’ 

And then my story ’s done, 

And the word I think you ’ll guess. 
“ Forrest Feiton.” 


Unfortunately, the last syllable of “finches” 
has the sound of ez. 


Our Letter Box. 
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New Books. — Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong, & 
Co., encouraged, we suppose, by the great success 
of their “ Illustrated Library of Wonders,” have 
commenced the publication of an “‘ Illustrated Li- 
brary of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure,” 
which promises to be equally successful, or at least 
deserves to beso. Seven volumes have been issued, 
comprising “ Japan,” ‘‘ Siam,”’ “ Arabia,” “* Wild 
Men and Wild Beasts,” ‘‘ South Africa,” ‘* The 
Yellowstone,” and “‘ Central Africa,” all elegantly 
bound in uniform style, and profusely illustrated. 
The publishers have engaged the experienced 
traveller, Mr. Bayard Taylor, to edit the series ; 
and their plan is to give in each volume a brief 
general account of the country it treats of, followed 
by striking narratives of the most adventurous ex- 
plorers and the most entertaining writers who have 
visited it, all unnecessary or uninteresting details 
being omitted. The result, thus far, is a series 
of books containing a vast deal of useful and curi- 
ous information, together with incidents of adven- 
ture thrilling and romantic enough to stir the 
blood of the dullest reader. 





Whatever fault may be found with Charles 
Reade as a novelist, he remains, after all, one of 
the raciest story-tellers now living ; and his last book 
— “The Wandering Heir” — is one of his bright- 
est and best. No lover of a good story, either 
young or old, will be able to lay it aside after hav- 
ing once dipped into its pages. 

To our more thoughtful readers,we would recom- 
mend also Mr. Bayard Taylor’s new story-poem 
of “Lars: a Pastoral of Norway,” which will be 
found at once interesting as a story and delightful 
asapoem. Published by J. R. Osgood & Co. 


Our Young Contributors. — Accepted articles : 
“ The Story of Ned,” by C. E. M. ; “ Our Poll,” 
by W. F. P.; “‘ Queer Babies,” by Elsie Locke ; 
“A Day in the Highlands of Scotland,” by 
Mary Duncan ; and “ Packing,” by A. C. H. 


Tue following are reserved for honorable men- 
tion: “Where there’s a Will there’s a Way,” 
poem, by W. W.; “* The Old Barn,” by L. S. P. 
(quite good for a girl of 13); “4 Remembrance,” 
poem, by S. H., Jr. ; “Mollie,” by Ivie (age'13) ; 
“The Babes in the Woods,’ a lively sketch, by 
C. W.A.; “ Basil’s Myth,” by Llewellyn Lloyd ; 
“Locked up in the Hail,” by the “ Doctor’s 
Daughter”; “ My Snowdrop,” by May; “A 
Legend,” by Louisa Minot Davis (age 12); “A 
Visit to the Garden of Eden,” by V. H.; 
“* Spring-time,” poem, by Laura; “ Our Fishing 
at St. Anthony,” by Eddie C. Bender (age 12) ; 
“A May Day,” by Jean Udale (age 12); 
“ My Experience in Fishing,” by H. M.; “A 
Trip to Niagara Fails,” by H. C. S.; “ How we 
Proved Ourselves,” by J. F. K; and “ We Cous- 
ins,” by Lilly L. Higgins. 
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Tue lines by an invalid sister, sent by Clara D. 
H., are interesting, and really remarkable consid- 
ering the circumstances in which they were written ; 

« and we are sorry that we cannot make use of at 
least one of the pieces. We venture to extract 
from the accompanying letter this touching de- 
scription of the invalid : — 

“ She is fifteen years old, and has been confined 
to her bed or chair for ten long, suffering years ; she 
has a spinal trouble, and can never be any better 
but, in spite of her illness, she is the life of the 
house, and in her hours of pain never utters a word 
of complaint. She isa true Christian, if there ever 
was one, and talks so sweetly always. Every one 
loves her and cares for her. When you consider 
that she has never been at school since she was 

« five years old, you must think, with me, that her gift 
is wonderful.” 


* Maude H., Effie S., and Edith C.—Your 
compositions are pretty well written, but the sub- 
jects treated are not particularly interesting. 


NEW YORK, February 17, 1873. 
Dear “Younc Forxs” : — 

I have taken your delightful magazine ever 
since the very first number, and words cannot ex- 
press the pleasure and comfort I find in it,— and not 
enly myself, but the whole family. I am especially 
interested in the “ Young Contributors’ ” corner, 
and have often wished that I could write some- 
thing worthy of your acceptance. Seeing, in your 
replies to your correspondents, that you are fond 
of encouraging the literary efforts of your young 
friends, I venture to send you one of my little 
scribbles, hoping that you will ‘‘ make the betht 
of uth, Thquire, not the wortht !” 

If you will be so kind as to put a little note in 
the “ Letter Box”’ for me, I shall be very thank- 
oy Your admirer and friend, 

Jesstz. 

Here are Jessie’s verses; and we think our 
readers will agree with us that they contain a 
pretty, natural picture. 


MAMMA’S RETURN. 
I hear the front door softly open, 
A tired footstep on the stair; 
Two heads appear above the landing, 
With eager eyes and tangled hair. 


“Mamma ’s come !”’ they gayly whisper ; 
“Hush ! let’s catch her on the sly.” 
Back they draw into the shadow, 

While she passes, heedless, by: 


Quickly now they spring upon her ; 
Kisses soft and sweet I hear ; 
Then there comes the anxious question : 


“ Any candy, mamma dear?” 
Jessiz. 


Our Letter Box. 
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Eva B. writes, in answer to Nellie M. Brown’s 
question: ‘‘The picture on the cover of ‘Our Young 
Folks’ represents Minerva, or Pallas, the Goddess 
of Wisdom and the Fine Arts. She is described 
in mythology as having a helmet on her head, an 
owl by her side, and holding in one hand the zgis, 
or buckler, on which is fastened the head of Me- 
dusa, one of the three Gorgons.” 


The question was also answered variously by 
“ Kikeri,” “ Ivie,”” C, C. Symmes, Lovell A. Rus- 
sell, P. W. Shipman, Eddie C. Ackley, Helen Hin- 
man, Myrtle May, Willis McGroarty, H. B. Vaill, 
and Kate Moore, who says: ‘“‘ As the face is so 
youthful, it perhaps represents a child with the 
surroundings and significance of Athena [Miner- 
va], thus combining both youth and wisdom.” 
Minnie R, says: “ Young Minerva, or Youthful 
Wisdom” ; and Osborn Curtis, still more briefly, 
* Youthfal Wisdom.” 


So many lists of answers to our last month’s 
puzzles have been received, that we can find room 
to acknowledge only a few of the very best of them 
These were sent in by “ Brother Jonathan ” (who 
answered all but three), ‘‘ Rosabel,” D. R. U., 
Pelham W. Shipman, Chas. A. Mead, Lottie and 
Hattie Carryl, Charlie C., W. S. Howell, Lizzie 
Grubb, E. M. C., Helen W. A., Charlie Knight, 
“ Kikeri,” Ella McNee, Kitty A. Loomis, E. 
Grace Shreve, Percy Vere, Annie and Bertha 
Shoemaker, Allie Havens, Herbert Williams, B. 
K. P., Clara Hannum, Kate and Robert, Nora 
Nice, Annie Case, Eddie C. Ackley, “‘ Hep,’’ Ber- 
tha, J. H., Helen Hinman, and Minnie Thomas. 


Fannie and Sophia Cary send answers to six- 
teen numbers, including this rhymed answer to 
No. 67:— 

We crossed the English Channel 
In the midst of winds and gales. 
The place that we were bound for 
Was the beautiful Versailles. 
From there to lively Paris, 
Staying but a day or two, 

For we meant to visit Mobile 
Ere our journey all was through. 
Then we travelled into Spain, 
Stopped at Madrid for a while, 
Next to Venice, then to Dudlin, 
On the sunny Emerald Isle. 

And after many travels, 

On a lovely April day 

We sailed into the harbor 

Of the city of Bombay. 


Charlie D. Hamilton. —Your second letter, 
concerning the proposed plan for “‘ camping out,” 
came too late for insertion. We have handed it 


“| to the author of the “Camping Out” series of 


books, who will answer through the “ Letter Box” 
numerous inquiries on the subject. 
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